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” The last quarter of a century has seen many extensions 
vements in the evaluation techniques employed in the field of pro- 
education. More and more workers are becoming acquainted with 


hniques and employing them in the evaluation of educational activ- 
1 presents in the acc mpanying paper a survey of recent devel 


irea 


EDUCATION as an organized discipline and field of instruction is pri 


ya product of the twentieth century, with the most rapid development 


g after the first decade of the present century. These advances of the 


thirty years in the content of education are not an accident, but are 
issociated with the development of research procedures for problem 
In fact, there is a reciprocal relationship between the evolution of a 

yf instructional material and the formulation and refinement of new 
h techniques. For example, the availability of subject matter content 


ource materials in such a field as history of education makes possible 


raining of the investigator, who in turn advances the boundaries of 


vledge in his chosen area through use of the historical method, and in 


instances contributes refinements of the method itself 


art 
THE METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


breadth of the field of education and the complexity of its problems 


ade it desirable to adapt a considerable body of content and a variety 


ures from such areas as philosophy and logic, mathematics 


1 


arch proced 
pebia a : ork. psycholog 1 experime | science 
tistics, sociology and social work, psychology and experimental science, 
Scientific Congress. 
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history, economics, law, and library science. As witnessed by the liter 


of educational inquiry, such materials and techniques have been arranged 


increasingly coherent programs of content and patterns of investigation. 


[he major problems of methodology in educational research may 
grouped under the following headings, although space limitations per 


najor methods of attack on educational prob 


discussion of only the 
together with incidental characterization of the purposes served by ce 


techniques for collecting data.‘ 


I. Methods of attack on educational problems 
1. Formulating the problem and survey of related literature 
Historical method 
3. Normative-survey method 
i. Experimental method 


5. Case method 


». Genetic method 


| 


Correlation studies 


} 


Mis 


Il. J 


|. Testing 


echniques for collecting data 
Questionnaire 
3. Interview 


i. Observation and recording 


5 Appraisal instruments: rating scales, score cards, check lists 
Ill. Procedures for analyzing and interpreting data 
1. Table making 
Statistical concepts 


3 Interpretation and generalization 


* Ext nt trea rt f res stud id investigational meth 
uilable in following s 
Frank N. Freeman and Others, The Scientific Movement in Education. 1 
th Yearb k of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part Il. B 
wzton, Illinois: Public School Publishing (¢ 1938. Pp. xii 195 
( r V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scates, The Methodology of I 
mal Re New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936, 1938. Pp. xxii 

Carter V. Good Others, “Methods of Research in Education,” R 
Edu nal Research, 1X (December, 1‘ ), 44 ? 

The Implication f Research for the Classroom Tea r. Joint Yearbook 
American | ational Research Association and the Department of Classroom Te 
Was! t National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 318 
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GUIDES TO EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


As the literature of educational inquiry expands in scope and improves 
iability, it becomes increasingly important for the research worker to 
iss systematically the studies related to his problem. Of the numerous 
es to educational literature prepared during recent years, three illustra- 
may be given. The Education Index, which began publication in 1929, 
e most used educational guide in existence. Its purpose is to index all 
itional books in the United States, except elementary and high school 
ooks; all articles in a large number of educational periodicals; other 
tional articles appearing in certain non-educational journals; and a large 
er of monographs, bulletins, reports, book reviews, courses of study, 
documents, etc., of interest to educational workers. A valuable guide 
immary, in terms of a variety of research references, is the Review of 
nal Research, which began publication in 1931 and covers some 
sub-divisions of education within a three-year cycle. The discovery 
xamination of graduate theses involve more difficulty than the printed 
rials covered in the Education Index and in the Review of Educational 
/, since most Masters’ and many Doctors’ studies are unpublished. 
ver, good aids are available even for canvassing these unpublished mate- 
Beginning with 1926-27, the annual bibliographies of educational re- 
h issued by the United States Office of Education have been devoted 
t entirely to an annotated listing of thesis titles 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


rhe decade of the nineteen thirties has witnessed the appearance of 
rous volumes in the field of historiography which serve as the major 
es to methodology for the writer of educational history. Only a com 
summary statement*® of the principles developed in these treatises on 
rical method can be given, covering the major problems of collection of 
riticism of data, and the writing of history. These historical works in 
ety of social and scientific fields suggest that the past decade, which 
as a period of world-wide economic and social disturbance and ended 
other World War, may have turned to a newer type of history as an 


f the scientific movement, hoping thereby to solve at least in part the 


Carter V. Good, “Functional History of Education,” Journal of Educational 


XXXIII (October, 1939), 136-38. 
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staggering problems of human maladjustment. Each school system 
school, subject and activity, institution and culture, laboratory and lib: 
scientist and leader represents a story of evolution and development. | 
of this history has been written. 

History is an integrated narrative of past events, representing a cr 
search for the whole truth, with a field of inquiry as broad as the hu 
past and life itself. Good history is both science and art; sound resear 
science and a masterful style of narration is art. The “seamless web 
history should be more than an almanac or chronicle of the unique ev 
of the past; it has obligations for functional use by way of applying its 
to current issues and problems. 

For collection of data, documents and remains are the chief prin 
sources, the first witnesses to a fact and therefore the only solid bases 
historical research, although classifications of sources have been broaden 
within recent years. The sources are subjected to external and internal 
icism. External criticism is concerned with the genuineness of the docu 
as such, and deals with data relating to form and appearance rather t! 
meaning of contents. Internal criticism deals with the meaning and tr 
worthiness of statements within the document, that is, weighs the testi: 
of the document in relation to the truth. External criticism makes use of 


tain auxiliary sciences and a variety of procedures in dealing with forgeric 


and hoaxes, inventions and distortions, authorship and time, borrowings 


Internal criticism seeks to determine the literal meaning and the real meanit 


of statements, the competence of the observer, and the truthfulness 
honesty of the observer or author. 


Historical composition is a synthetic and constructive process wl 
involves the mechanical problem of documentation, the logical proble: 
selection and arrangement of topics and subtopics, and the philosophi 
problem of interpretation. An appropriate combination of the chronolog 
and topical plans for arrangement of topics and materials is recommet 
Few works in history have been directly touched by one of the broad p! 
osophies or theories of history, such as the evolutionary hypothesis 
thythm-philosophy (cycle theory). Specific schools of historical inte: 
tion, such as economic determinism, permit a pragmatic test, through 
historical materials, and are of more general interest to writers and us 
history, although many of the best historical works have been written a 
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the individual bent of the author rather than in keeping with some 
interpretation or school of thought. As a rule, multiple causation is 
xplanation of any important historical event. The problem of historical 


tive represents great difficulties because of tendencies to evaluate 
ts and personages, distant in time or space, according to the standards 

own time and culture. Few histories of distinction lack a thesis or 
iple of synthesis, such as the effect of the frontier on American life 
haracter. The development of a newer type of history, which is eclectic 
roach and interpretation, necessarily depends on the contributions of 


iences for gathering and interpreting evidence and for training its 


THE NORMATIVE-SURVEY METHOD 


[he normative-survey method is essentially a group of procedures for 


tative de scription of the general characteristics of a group or for dis- 


1 
} 


he conditions which prevail in a group of cases. In addition to 


; 





ng data regarding current conditions or present status, survey proce- 
ure commonly used to identify the normal or typical situation or prac- 
he value of the survey approach, however, is not limited to the present ; 
rian profits greatly through using a series of surveys made at different 
n the past. This statement applies with especial emphasis to social 
which recently has come to receive more nearly a fair share of the 
of research workers in history, sociology, and education. 
[he data-gathering techniques and instruments employed in the survey 
include: (1) intelligence, aptitude, personality, and achievement 
(2) questionnaires; (3) quantitative analyses of such documentary 
as textbooks, larger bodies of literature, and assembled specimens 
sitions, letters, tests, and reports) ; (4) interviews; (5) direct obser- 
and (6) such survey-appraisal procedures as rating scales, score 
is, check lists, index numbers, and school or community surveys. These 
es for collecting data are not limited to normative-survey studies, 


ertain instances are employed in the experimental, case, genetic, and 





tion methods 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Th comparatively recent development of educational experimentation 


dependent, in a large measure, on the invention and refinement of 
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the several types of standard tests, laboratory instruments, and statistical 
niques The methodology of the experimental approach, expressed in | 
terms, is to hold all factors constant except a single variable which is man 
lated in order to measure its effect. For example through eye-moven 
photography, the perception of the subject in looking at a picture may 
unalyzed, while an experimental factor or variable ts manipulated (with 
picture presented first in silhouette form and later in outline form). To 
a second illustration, equated or parallel groups of pupils, paired indi\ 
illy in terms of the major factors to be controlled, may take a standard 
inder different conditions of test administration—one group receiving 
raging directions and the other, discouraging directions 

[he two examples of the preceding paragraph indicate that both 
laboratory and classroom are available for experimental research. While | 
ratory work is tedious expensive and limited to small groups of subje 
provides careful control of conditions, suitable apparatus and equipment 
individual study of the subjects. Laboratory investigations of the past 
years indicate increased interest in the development of laboratory equips 


ind procedures, with applications to educational problems in the forn 


eye-movement studies other types ot photography, voice records. el 
encephalography tachistoscope studies, and investigations of visual fa 


in relation to reading. It should be emy hasized, however, that the quali 


ientific study resides not in the apparatus itself, no matter how elab 


ut in the way the data secured are employed for purposes of prol 
: 


olving. Therefore, the function of laboratory equipment is to improve 
process of observation through ontrolled conditions and accurate recor 

Group experimentation in the classroom or elsewhere (whether 
rouy parallel group, or rotation-group) encounters great difficulti« 
uttempting to control numerous tactors relating to the characteristi 


pupils, the skill and personality of the teacher or teachers, school condit 

ind extra-school activities. Before this method of problem solving can 

iS a source for accurate generalization, many problems of control, me 
:; 


ment, and statistical technique remain to be solved, although real impt 


nents in procedure have been made in recent years, with especially pron 


statistical contributions made by Fisher. Certainly, the by products of 
*R. A. Fisher, The Design of Experiments. Second edition. Edinburgh, S 


() 1 Rovd. 1 i? Pp 60 
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experimentation are exceedingly valuable by way of arousing interest 


tional procedures and in stimulating both teachers and pupils 


THE CASE METHOD 


he case method has undergone extensive application in such fields as 
social service, law, psychology, guidance, and education. It may be 
study some phenomenon or development in the life history of an 
rson, or situation. Especially in sociology, the case method is used 


stigate social situations in relation to the cultural or community setting 


ne and law it has been common practice to organize the instructional 


ls in the form of cases 


he complete cycle of steps in case study includes: (1) determination 
status of the phenomenon under investigation, (2) collection of data 
to the circumstances associated with the given phenomenon, 
lentification of causal factors and diagnosis, (4) application of reme 
idjustment procedures, and (5) check-up or follow-up to determine 
ttect of the corrective measures applied. Factors associated with learn 
Ity, and therefore important for case study and case records, arc 
intellectual, pedagogical, emotional, social, and environmental 
according to the sequence of steps in case work, the case history 
should include symptoms, examination results, history (health, school, 


me, and social contacts), diagnosis, treatment, and follow up. 


applications of the case approach include: (1) tabulation of 
significant categories to indicate the nature of the problems in 
(2) evaluation of programs of training or treatment through the 
history of the persons affected; (3) study of group patierns 


‘ ale | | 
LLLICS, CiadSSCS scl OOS, OT 


ommunities; (4) curriculum organ 


(5) illustration and validation of statistically expressed nndings 


) scientific generalization through the accumulation of a body of pul 
reports.° While the earlier case sti dies were concerned primarily 
ms of maladjustment, quite appropriately a number of recent 
ns have dealt with the talented, or well-adjusted, or normal 

} 
O I Case M | Met s Rese 1 Educat Pi 
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an 
+e 
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THE GENETIC METHOD 


Factors which have contributed to the genetic emphasis in psycho! 


vidual, formulation of evolutionary doctrines. functionalism, behaviori 
psychoanalysis, Gestalt psychology, and development of measuring and 


cording instruments. The genetic approach at its best is a long-term, dev 


mental study of the origin, rate, direction, and pattern of growth in 


phenomena observed. The longitudinal or seriatim procedure, which inv 
repeated measurements or observations of the same individuals over a 
I 
tively long period of time, results in a more a te picture of developme: 
I I 

secmences than 1 he se 1 through the yss-sectional te hnique, wl 
ompares the stages of growth reached simuitanecously by different age-pr 
of children. While biologi or physical growth sequences have most 

: , 
nor been studied, tl netic method has | ed mo ecently to 
he development « il, social, and personality t s. Among the 

I 


sequences currently studied are physical, motor, physiological, menta 





CI naracteris 5. aS Well as thinking and reasoning, aggressiveness 
hy, sociability, fears ngua nd dressit eating, and sleeping bel 
Another recent trend is tO investigate the 1usal factors which inf 
+} } AO - / lann nial tang +] e +h , ; gals ] I. P 
wth change ( eveiopmental stages, rath nan to rely soley of 
riptive approach which ypically stops with an account OF ceveloj 
, 
norms. some i the tactors which affect gr t norms are cerepral 
injury, prematurity, restricted or accelerated practic nadaitioning p! 
I 
ind competition, home conditions, conflict nd 1 rity levels. Theref 
I 
t 1s fre juentiy more important to know the sta yf development whi 
hild has reached, in terms of his own potent es, than to compare 
vith group norms 
I NIZED I CH ID j ( rio, 
Organized research is indebted to the philanthropic foundations 
I I 
promot on Ol edu ational and social inquiry through endowments, fé€ 
i 
ships, research s bsidies, and lications. Among other national ag 
~ bee . ¢ - a nr —S ‘ P | . | ; 
especially actis in the sponsorshiy ind SUPEFVISIOI I large-scale studie 
the American Council on Education, the Unit States Office of Ed 
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the Research Division of the National Education Association. Numerous 
| commissions and committees, in most instances with liberal financial 
have conducted important inquiries during the past decade 
state, city, and university bureaus of educational research are a 
of the past thirty years, with their most important contributions 
ming during the latter half of that period 
not expected, however, that the rapid development of organized 
is of research will preclude the necessity for exercise of ingenuity 
riginality on the part of the person who prefers to work alone or of 
groups with a common interest. After all, large scale patterns of re- 
n rise in terms of excellence no higher than the abilities of the staff 
individually and collectively permit. There is work for all to do 
lems are so large and so complex as to require cooperative attack, 
rs lend themselves readily to investigation by competent individ- 
Organized programs of investigation and individual research have made 
€ progress in a decade of financial stringency during which school 
have been sharply curtailed. It may be that our educational institu 
iwwencies in a time of social maladjustment have seen in the search 
und in education the one hope for solution of the staggering prob 


society and even for preservation of democracy itself. 














THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE AMERICAN COUN( 
PSYCHOLOGICAI 


EXAMINATION, 1938 EDITION 


MARGARET SEDER 


I pres sint pat herein reproduced timely 

8 re ) of the American Council Psychological 

1€ h nm ye t Psycl Examination of 
Ed " i bee idely used l st of acacd 


eshman level. A new edition of the examination 


Thurst 


Gwinn 


e examination has been changed each year, but during 
I f nd 1937, the c haracter of the ex 
ittle Thro shout this period, the test consisté 
I run ing C inalogie and Oppos 
\ 1 five ore I 1a tot 
t \ ] y th iddi no 1 sul t. a char 
i the se of two $s btotal scores in add 
s and the total score The changes resulted in 
he proper uses of the test results for guidanc 
| situation. This study represents an attempt to answer 
sentit lata concerning the reliability and validity 
tne nil O ne new ot score 
be S 1S mn scores tif epender 
s IX f h XII who took é st during the 193 
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I 
, 
f is ' ome h er than the 
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thous i ) e ! nmet ind the inter 
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ollege tres i One wi pate tl 
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1 this | e slightly lower than cor 
ump ol rf shi l 
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COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


Che first point investigated concerned the reliability of the 1938 edition 
the American Council Psychological Examination. Previous editions re 
ed 60 minutes of testing time, but the time for each subtest included 


for reading directions and working sample exercises in tests for which 


y were provided. The 1938 edition differed from previous editions in that 
tions and practice exercises were timed separately. The total time re 


1 for the portions of the examination that were to be scored was only 
ninutes, although the time required for administration of the entire 


| f 


ination was 56 minutes. It seemed rather unlikely that almost half of 


: 
tal testing period was spent DY any pupil who nad taken | revious eal 
of the test in reading directions and working sample exercises, and 


1 


ts from persons who administered the 1938 test indicated that the time 


for directions was usually too long. This fact, together with the fact 


the total time allowed for directions and testing for the ompletion 
tl and analogies tests was less than the time allowed ror these tests 


suggested that the reliability of the subtests and of the test as 


r 


might have been reduced seriously. On the other hand, several of the 
sts especially the arithmetic, analogies, and some opposites tests, wer 
er heavily weighted with the speed factor, a fact which introduces a 
ol spurious consistency in split half correlations since scores on the 
halves tend to be more alike than scores for two forms, administered 
endently, would be. It was thought desirable to determine the reli 
of the subtests and to see what effect the changes mentioned above 

the addition of a number series test had on correlations between total 


for successive years 


Che reliabilities of the subtests, the subtotal scores. and the total scores 


yrted in Table I 


2! 


| . " 
These correlations are based on the scores of 106 eleventh-grade boys 


were obtained by correlating scores for odd-numbered items with scores 


en-numbered items and estimating the reliability of the whole by the 


Brown formula. Also included in the table, for purposes of com 


re reliability is “tne iliac — a 
ire reliability coefficients predicted in the same way by Traxler for 


3 


35 edition? and by the authors of the test for the 1930 edition 


Arthur E. Traxler, “A Study of the Results of 
in the University of Chicago High School, 
Manual of Instructions, Psychol cal Examination 


(Washington: The American Council on Education, 1931), pp. 3—4 
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TABLE I 
SCORES < 


Y 


( 


OEFFICIENTS 


BASED ON 
Boys FOR 


THI 
THE 


PART, SUBTOTAL, AND TOTAI 
1938 EpIrTION, 78 TwELFTH-GRADE 


» ELEVENTH-GRAD!I 
Boys AND GIRLS FOR 


THE 


1935 EDITION, AND 300 COLLEGE 


AMERICAN 


1930 EDITION OF THI 


FRESHMEN FOR THEI 
COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION* 
1938 edition 1935 ed 1930 « 
t I mean d I r 
t 793 8 2.8 789 817 
s 82 15.3 4 830 857 
r Se . 797 11.2 ‘ 
866 35.0 7.5 
ior 787 10.1 i 87 81 
Lang g 955 23.( + 14 98 
p 924 38 7.1 87 
‘ 953 i1.¢ 14 
s 952 106.3 ] 7 95 
ficients id-even |r bilit pre ed y ans of t 
om dene 
[he only case in which there is a large difference is in the complet 
hich was the third most reliable test in the 1935 examination and 
reliable test in the 1938 examination although it ts not significantly 


The artificial language at 


tests 








le than any of the quantitative t 


and the artifici 





this group had a higher score on the same-opy 


intitative tests together. | 

+! oe 

relrahilit | tos | cor 

eliabDility OF the total score, 

Apparently, the shorter 
’ 


95 2 
examination, .970 and with the reliability of the 1930 examination 


he 


time 


reliat 


} 


eriously. The reliability of the L-score 


SMLULEC i 


©-score is less reliable than the 


tion 


predl 


between 


though 


differences between 


Specific 


arithmetic test was made 


it mo r I 
ore L 5} 


this edition 


, . 
within broad categories 


an 


the 


L-sc 


effect of the changes in the exar 
d 
1 high internal consistency was maintaine 
1935 
le much easier and the time limit shortened to 1 


8 edition 


reliable, 


ypposite tests in the 1938 edition are very 

ge test is as reliable as the test as a whole. The high reliability of 

. toc | ; eiles Pn : * t tl be f iten 

vo tests is at least partly due to the tact that the mean number of itet 
ittempted in ea h test is many more than in any of the other tests, as we 
s to the fact that they are to some extent speed tests. The average student in 


pposite test than on all of the 


lity of the Q-score probably woul 


roach that of the L-score if the quantitative tests were lengthened. «The 
2, compares favorably with the reliability « 


7 
anowed fii 


{ has not lowered the reliabilities 
is quite satisfactory, and although t! 


probably it is reliable enough 


nination might have been to low 
preceding editions of the test e\ 

d. There were a number 
and previous editions, 1! 


rr 


seed test than a power test The 1938 edition is the first in w! 


—————— 
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vy scores on some of the subtests were not weighted, thus the proportions 


h the various parts contributed to the total score were changed. The 


tificial language test was altered by having the student mark only wrong 


ranslations whereas previously he indicated whether each translation was 


rrect or incorrect. Also, the number series test was included for the first 
since 1926. The correlations reported in Table II indicate that although 
ilterations may have had some effect, they have not resulted in any sub 
tial change in the abilities measured. Also presented in this table for pur 
ses of comparison are correlations obtained by Traxler. Comparisons of 
relations at the different grade levels reveal that the relation between the 
» and 1937 editions is consistently higher than the relation between the 
and 1938 editions but that the differences are small. Correlations be- 
the 1937 and 1938 editions are also about of the same magnitude as 


St reported by Traxler for earlier editions of the test. All correlations 


TABLE II 
ATIONS BETWEEN TOTAL SCORES ON CONSECUTIVE FORMS OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION ADMINISTERED ONE YEAR APART 
Grade Placement at time of Second Test 
x XI XII 
No. I P.E No r P.E No r P.E 
98 .846 = .019 138 868 + .014 166 891+ .011 
78 904 + .014 133 921 + .009 162 929 = .007 
60 27 + .01 
6 859 23 
60 .899 + .017 





* Correlations reported by Traxler, op. cit 


ite that scores on the 1938 edition of the test might have been predicted 

a fair degree of accuracy for most individuals from their scores on the 

edition and with a high degree of accuracy for individuals at the 

mes of the distributions. 

[he data here presented indicate that the reliability of the American 
incil Psychological Examination as a whole is quite high both from the 
idpoint of internal consistency and from the standpoint of correlation 
tween two forms administered a year apart. Notwithstanding the altera 
ns in the 1938 edition, it appears that the test as a whole is measuring 


; 


ies similar to those measured by previous editions and it is measuring 
bilities about as reliably as earlier editions did 

[he authors of the test state that five of the tests have been included 

veral test experiments with factorial analyses to determine the primary 


abilities and that these studies have justified the grouping of the six 
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tests in two classes as follows: quantitative tests arithmetical reasoni 
analogies, and number series ; linguistic tests,—completion, artificial languag 
and same-opposite. The two subscores do not represent “primary ment 
bilities,” but the authors say that they do represent two groups of abiliti 
ignificant for college curricula that are dominantly linguistic or techni 
ind that there seems to be justification for using the subscores as well as tl 
total score for counseling.* In connection with the Q-scores and L-scores 
was desired to study four problems: (1) what are the correlations amo: 
subtests and subtotals; (2) is reading comprehension more closely related 
the L-score than to the Q-score; (3) how are the scores obtained from t! 
Churstone Tests for Primary Mental Abilities related to the Q-scores at 
L-scores; and (4) what are the relations between objective achievement te 
in various subjects and the Q-scores and L-scores 
Intercorrelations of the tests based on 106 Grade XI boys, are listed 
Table III. Also included are intercorrelations of tests of the 1934 edit 
reported by the Educational Records Bureau.* It is evident that we cant 
expect the tests to be uncorrelated, nor is it desirable that the correlations 
high, since then the tests would all be measuring the same set of abilitic 
It is necessary that there be more correlation among tests grouped into o1 
ibtotal than between the quantitative and linguistic tests if the subtot 


t 


ire to have meaning. The intercorrelations among the quantitative subte 
all significant but rather low. The number series test is more higl 
M tructions, Psychological Examination for College Freshmen (W 


> 


I American Council on Education, 1938), p 
* Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools, Educational Records Bulletin 
(New York: The Educational Records Bureau, 1934), p. 17 


TAPLE Ill 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SUBTESTS AND SUBTOTALS OF THE AMERICAN Cou? 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION BASED ON THE SCORES OF 106 ELEVENTH 
GraApDE Boys’ FOR THE 1938 EDITION AND 300 ELEVENTH-GRADE 
Boys AND GIRLS’ FOR THE 1934 EDITION 
Anal- Number Comple- Artif Same 
wie Ser tior Language Opposite Q-Score L-& 
) 462 .052 256 082 104. 080 327 .059 .710@ .033 .3754 
4 gies 4 412 05 985 06! 100 059 181 .068 748 .029 3142 
vies 106 .065 313. .059 127 .065 .805@.023 .242< 
ti 458 425 103 = .060 677 = .035 272 060 .7432 
ang ' 45 491 305 054 .303@.056 .760+ 
Q 4 701 527 260+ .061 .857+ 
ut 
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to each of the others than the arithmetical reasoning test is to the 
ries test. Possibly the number series test has the number factor in com 
with the arithmetic test and the perception of relationships in common 
the analogies test. It is evident that the number series test has more in 


non with the other two quantitative tests than with any of the linguisti 


It appears that the arithmetic test has no more relation to the analogi 
wever, than it does to the artificial language or same-opposite test, 
analogies test is no more closely related to the arithmetic test than t 

mpletion or artificial language test. It may well be that the sample was 
ted as to make the relation between the arithmetic test and the analo 

st appear smaller than it really is. Some such indication may be in 
from data reported previously where the correlation between these two 
{31 and where all intercorrelations for the 1934 edition are higher 
orresponding ones for the 1938 edition. All three quantitative tests 
tantial correlations with the Q-score, but of course these correlations 
iously high since the parts are correlated with a whole in which they 


led 


[he artificial language test is a little more closely related to the same 


test than to the other four tests in the examination but it is no more 
lated to the completion test than to the quantitative tests. The com 
test is correlated with the same Opposite test to the extent of .677 
irs that in the linguistic subtotal, the same-opposite test plays a role 

s to that played by the number series test in the quantitative sub 
All three linguistic tests correlate rather well with the L-score, and the 
tion of the same-opposite test with the L-score is the highest of the 

least partly because its contribution to the variance of the L-score ts 


t] pointed out that 


elations between the artificial language test and the completion and 


in that of either of the others. Again it should be 


site tests are higher when based on the 1934 editions. It is not 


whether this difference is due to a closer relationship between the 


' 
+? 


he 1934 edition or to a difference in range of ability in the two 
if subjects 

ne other correlation in this table is of particular interest, the correla- 

90 between the Q-score and L-score. That this may be lower than 

relation is indicated by the fact that correlations between thes« 


7; 


1? 1 


es based on other independent school groups are al! higher. The; 
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ire .596 + .040 based on 117 Grade IX pupils, 517 + .038 based on 


Grade XI pupils, .485 + .028 based on 332 Grade X boys, .438 
based on 486 Grade XI boys, and .541 + .021 based on 508 Grade XII 
boys 


As far as conclusions may be drawn from inspection of raw correlati 
these data indicate that there is some basis for scoring the tests for ling 
ind quantitative subtotals but that more research should be undertaken 
less highly selected groups before the significance of such a classification 
be evaluated. In a recent article, Thurstone reported a study of the scores 
300 college freshmen in which the correlations he obtained were somew 
higher generally than those of Table III. By factorial analysis of his corr 
tion matrix he found that two common factors were sufhcient to account 
the intercorrelations, that the tests were correctly grouped and that th 
constellations were represented by an angular separation of about 


] 


degrees.® 


A second criterion for judging the value of Q-scores and L-scores 
relation of each to reading comprehension, since a common sense juds 
would lead one to the conclusion that reading ability should be more | 
related to linguistic ability than to quantitative ability. Table TV show 


data beari 


1g on this point The correlations based on the scores of the 1 


TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TOTAL COMPREHENSION SCORES ON THE Iowa SI 
READING TEST AND THE Q-Scores, L-SCORES, AND TOTAL SCORES OF 


< 
> 


AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1938 EDITION 
BASED ON THE SCORES OF 117 INDEPENDENT-SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN GRADE IX AND 170 IN GRADE XI 


Grad IX G le X 
Yr | } 1 
low \ h Q-score 6 $ 611 0 
va W L-scores 819 y 817.017 
Iowa with Total scores $14 814+ 017 
ind eleventh-grade pupils are remarkably consistent and show that 
comprehension scores on the Iowa tests are significantly more highly re 


to L-scores than to Q-scores. The differences between correlations of the | 


test with L-scores and correlations of the Iowa test with total scores ar 
| 


) 
itions between the Iowa test and both the Q-scores 


significant. Corre 


*L. L. Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, and Dorothy C. Adkins, “The 
P g Examination,” Educational Record, XX (April, 1939), pp. 263-3 
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es are somewhat higher than the correlations reported between reading 
ind language and non-language 1.Q.’s based on the California Test of 
tal Maturity,’ but the correlations do support the validity of the distinc- 
between quantitative and linguistic ability. 
The third line of evidence to be discussed in connection with the 
es and L-scores has to do with their correlations with the abilities de- 
by the new Tests for Primary Mental Abilities, by L. L. Thurstone 
lata are presented in Table V. In considering these correlations, it is 


nt to know that the correlations between Q-scores and L-scores are 


TABLE V 


YNS BETWEEN THE SEVEN PRIMARY ABILITIES AND Q-SCORES AND L-SCORES 
HE AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1938 EDITION, 
BASED ON THE SCORES OF 112 ELEVENTH-GRADE AND 
135 TwWELFTH-GRADE Boys 


Grade XI Grade XII 
Q-Score L-Score Q-Score L-Score 
76 = 055 385 = .050 
473 = .060 400 = .048 
264 = .059 352 = .051 
223 = .061 322 = 052 
381 = 054 573 = 039 
71 = 025 R36 = 017 
519 = .047 443 & .047 
265 = .059 48 = .051 
110 = .0¢ All * .048 
7 = 61 418 = .048 
635 = O38 Os = 037 
ng 445 = 059 452 = .046 
745 = .028 776 = .023 
£ 511 = .048 534 = .042 
045 and .627 + .035 based on these groups of eleventh and 


grade boys, respectively. The two tests for factor V, the verbal factor, 
letion and same-opposite and are very similar to the tests of the 
me in the Psychological Examination. Therefore, the correlation of 
V with the L-score may be expected to be of the magnitude of the 
tion of either test with the L-score. This expectation is borne out by 
Similarly, factor D, deductive reasoning, should correlate highly 
Q-score since two of the three tests determining D also occur in the 
These tests are arithmetical reasoning and number series. We do 

t these correlations are of the same magnitude as the correlations of 
ts with the Q-score. It is interesting to notice that the Q-score is also 


y related to the spatial factor (possibly because of the analogies test) 


E. Traxler, “A Study of the California Test of Mental Maturity,” Educa 
rds Bulletin, No. 22, p. 57 









petween QO score and the verbal factor fo 


the 


arithmet! 


I ind tl 


' 
orreiation 


problen 
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ind especially to the inductive reasoning factor. The correlation of 


r the twelfth graders may be d 
} 


and j 


part il } §S are Stated in words n 
the high correlation between O scores and | ores for this group. 
The L-score is most closely associated with the verbal factor, and 


factor rank s¢ 


petween scores 1 aC \ reasoning 
in size. The ind ve reasoning factor ranks third when the correlat 
based on the scores of the twelfth le pils are considered, and the 
eptr il factor ranks third among the cort ons based the scores of 
leventh-grade ls. For both le groups, the Q es and L-scores s 
less correlation with the number factor than with ther 
The con ns to be drawn from these data with regard to the 
ness for g uidanc p poses of the Q scores and L ley end to a 
xtent on expe ital findings with regard to the use ness of score 
ned { the tests for the Primary Ment bilitie It is generally 
that verbal ability and reasoning abilit f portant factors in s 
rship. In view of the fact that the Q-scores and L-scores are rather | 
elated to these ilities as me red by the te f e Primary M 
ilities, it appears that these scores sho hav Oo! il value i 
licting scholarshiy 
The fourth line of evidence to be discussed in connection wit 
O s and L-scores is their relation to achievement in various 
ter fields. For this part of the investigation, chi ent test scores 
Cooperative Tests given 1 Apr 1948. were sed 
Correlations between Q-scores and scores on tl Cooperative Tt 
resented in Table VI and correlations between L-scores and Cooper 
lest scores are given in Tal VII. Of the five correlations for Q-scor 
ichiev ent test scores that icove i( our ire with nather 
Although none of these is high, all are higher than corresponding 
ions between L-scores and mathematics. The low correlation bet 
Q-scores and algebra for eleventh-grade pupils with one year of train 
ot statistically significant, but the number of cases is very small. The 


e 
i 


on above .40 is that for twelfth-gr 


highest correlations found in this par 


ade pupils w ith four years of 


| 


t of the study are for L-score 


ichievement in English; these range from .72 to .77 for the three gr 
All of the correlations of L-scores with scores in Latin and in history 
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10. The correlation between L-scores and biology and chemistry are 


RRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN 


TABLE VI 


not be significantly different from zero. 


VARIOUS FIELDS AND Q-SCORES OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


219 


112 
61 


142 


181 


RRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Grade 10 
r 


252 = 


.203 
086 = 


to 
ow 
* 


PE 
.040 


061 
086 


336 


116 
140 


ow 
“It 


55 


TABLE VII 


Grade 11 
r 


293 = 


249 = 


236 = 


242 = 


979 


187 = 


508 = 


296 = 


PE } 
.034 373 
.059 
054 124 

161 

.045 30 

62 
76 
.093 34 
63 

115 
031 91 
248 

.083 
75 
82 


Grade 12 
r 


08 = 


341 
152 


* F 


-188 
42 
349 
313 
366 


tee bt 


446 
446 = 


» 


230 = 
333 = 


VARIOUS FIELDS AND L-SCORES OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 


PSYCHOLOGICAI 


219 


142 


Grade 10 


056 
081 


041 


042 


116 
140 


45 


EXAMINATION 


Grade 11 


719 = 


505 = 
400 = 


PE 
018 373 
047 
048 124 
161 
.038 30 
62 
76 
078 34 
63 


Grade 12 
r 


773 = 


569 = 
243 = 


.400 
-590 
513 

445 
541 


tee be 


IN 


substantial, but the correlation between L-scores and scores in physics 


PE 


-030 


119 


071 


068 
105 
074 


057 


034 


074 


-063 


PE 
014 


041 
047 
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TABLE VIII 


ESTIMATED CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT Ti 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS AND Q, L, AND TOTAL SCORES OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 








Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 ; 
Subject Q I Total Q L Total Q I I 
Engli 52 .770 707 .293 719 654 398 773 
Fren 
1Yr 203 348 338 
2 Yrs O86 242 212 249 505 478 
s Yrs 236 400 395 341 569 
4 Yrs 152 343 
Latin 
2 Yr 53 524 487 
3 Yrs 242 458 441 *.188 .400 
4 Yrs 412.500 } 
America History 349 513 
Ancient History "ae 472 464 * 313 445 4 
Modern History 366 Al ‘ 
M athematics 
Algebra—1 Yr 468 410 495 *.187 001 079 
Algebra—-2 Yrs 507 393 506 446 317 ‘ ' 
Geometry 446 335 ‘ ; 
Biology 296 50 565 
Physics 230 275 
Chemistry 183 -5AS8 ‘ 
; 
* These corre ations ane ym tewer than 50 cases 


Comparison between correlations with Q-scores and L-scores for 
same groups may be made from Table VIII where the correlations fr 
lables VI and VII are repeated. Table VIII also shows estimated correlat 
between achievement test scores and total scores on the American Co 
Psychological Examination. These correlations were not computed dire 
but since correlations between Q-scores and L-scores for each grade w 
omputed, an estimate of the relation of the total score to achievement 
scores was made by means of the formula r far oq fF “LT OL 

Gar. 
Its use involves the assumption that the correlation between Q and L-si 
for each achievement test group was the same as this correlation fot 
grade as a whole 

It is apparent that the L-scores are more closely related to scor 
English, French, Latin and history than the Q-scores are. Also, Q-scores 
more closely related to achievement test scores in mathematics than L-s 
ure. These data certainly support the contention that the subtotal scores 
significant for curricula which are primarily linguistic or quantitative. ‘ 


relations between Q-scores and achievement test scores in the sciences 


lower than correlations between L-scores and science. Although sciences 
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narily regarded as closely related to mathematics, in high school courses 
ire quite verbal in mature. Perhaps the scores of students in scientific 
ila in colleges might show more correspondence with Q-scores than 
L-scores 
In general, these comparisons support the validity of the distinction 
en Q-scores and L-scores. We find, however, that neither part score 
lates significantly higher with achievement test scores than does the 
score in any field except English. Therefore, it appears that, with the 
le exception of English, the total score on the American Council Psy 
gical Examination is as useful a basis for the prediction of success as 


ed by achievement tests as either of the subtotal scores. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Three main conclusions are indicated by the data in this study: 


The 1938 edition of the American Council Psychological Examina- 
lthough it has been changed considerably, seems to be similar to earlier 
is far as the total score is concerned. The total score continues to be 
lly consistent and is highly related to the total score on the 1937 
of the examination 
Although the limitations of raw correlations for this kind of analysis 
be kept in mind, the data tend to substantiate the grouping of the 
the test into quantitative and linguistic subtotals. 
3. The L-scores tend to be more highly correlated with measured 
vement in English, foreign language, history, and science than the 
s; the reverse is true of correlations in the field of mathematics. It 
however, that, except in English, the total score of the Psychologica! 
ation is as useful as either of the subtotal scores in predicting success 


Cooperative achievement test 








KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH ROOTS AND AFFIXES AS RELATED 
TO VOCABULARY AND LATIN STUDY 


J. B. CARROLI 
University of Minnesota 


Editor's note: The author is interested in morphemes, the smallest 
meaningful phonetic units in language, and their relation to vocabulary 
While the author secures a statistically significant correlation between a 
Morpheme Recognition Test and vocabulary, he finds that the study of deriva 
tions in Latin does not necessarily aid in enlarging English vocabulary 


MORPHEMES are defined in linguistics as the smallest meaningf 
phonetic units in language. Examples of morphemes are words such as 
and father, as well as the suffixes -er and -ess which occur in blacker and 
heiress. Though not all roots. prefixes, and suffixes in English derived fros 
Latin, Greek, or Germanic sources would be analyzed as true morphemes by 
the student of formal linguistics, they represent morphemes in the parent 


languages and hence for convenience will be termed morphemes throughout 





this article. 


Knowledge of the meanings of morphemes found in English word 
an area of vocabulary ability to which a good deal of attention has 


paid by those interested in vocabulary enlargement. Whether this knowle 


is to any degree correlated with vocabulary in the ordinary sense ha 


yet been adequately investigated. The objectives of the present study | 
been (1) to develop a fairly reliable test of the ability to recognize 
phemes and their meanings; (2) to see what relation exists between knov 


edge of morphemes and vocabulary; and (3) to determine the rel 


influence of Latin study upon morpheme knowledge and vocabulary 


The latter objective was prompted by the practical problem 
whether derivation can be profitably taught in Latin classes, and if so 
this may be done. Positive influence of the study of Latin on vocal 
was indicated by Thorndike and Ruger (5), who showed that after a | 


of Latin pupils gained about two and one-half times as much in vo al 


ie aed 


of Latin origin as did non-Latin pupils of the same initial vocabulary 
but that in words of non-Latin origin the two groups gained about ¢ 
In words of Latin origin, however, the average growth by schools \ 
from practically nothing to almost the entire amount possible withi 
limits of the tests used."’ Hamblen (2) found that the amount of aut 
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Engli 


automat! 


teaching derivation in 


out equiv ilent to the 


ttention was paid to derivation 


giving intensive training in deri 


English vocabulary varies 


training in derivation in Latir 
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with the amount 


(3) 


found that the results 


directly 
Haskell 
ind 


In 


1 classes studied the 
s¢ 
transfer Latin classes where no 


Symonds and Penney (6), how 


vation in English classes found that 


n of the practice group was greater than that made by a class which 
ed Latin for two years as previously tested by Thorndike, and were 
ynclude that “if increase in English vocabulary is the goal, time 
he English class on vocabul is of much greater aid than time 

e Latin class."" The ly of Latin was found to have only a rela 

effect on vocabulary by Douglass and Kittelson (1), who con 
that “the differences are so small as to invite suspicion concerning the 

which Latin is so taught as to contribute most effectively to devel- 





ility in English spelling, vo lary. and grammar.” Pond (4) 
rial correlation of 9 8 (N 208) between vocabulary 
and participation in Latin study; he also found that for the 79 
; » had s lied Latin, the 1 ber of semesters of Latin study made 
h independent contribution to vocabulary knowledge as did 
ice. On the other hand, when he matched 30 pairs on the 
rticipation or non-participation in Latin st idy, controlling other 
A 10 significant differ ocabulary between the Latin 
| stem pils 

ble that the dis nce n the re ts of these studies are 
t due to differen n the amount kind of specific training 
riven in the Latin classes involved. There seems to be no 
nce of the study of Latin yn English vocabulary, when 
the iables such as general ability are held constant. Those 
} tr the value of Latin in enlarging vocabularies assume that the 
t lve of English ro ind affixes derived from Latin—a knowl 
’ ibly tomatically ol ed from the study of Latin—will auto 
in enlarging an individual's English vocabulary. The present 

rt an attempt to test this assumption 
Morpheme Recognition Test wa veloped with the additional 
} of stimulating interest in word derivation and thereby aiding 


to enlarge their vocabularies 
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PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


It was first necessary to develop a fairly reliable instrument for test 
knowledge of English roots, prefixes, and suffixes. Since it was desired 
test a generalized ability rather than specific knowledge of, say, morpher 
derived from Latin, a sampling of roots, prefixes, and sufhxes from 
sources was included in the test. Training in derivation even in a Latin cl 
should be expected to make students more aware of the component parts of 
English words. At the outset, several “How to Study” sections composed 
University students were given a test of sheer recall for the meanings of 
number of prefixes, roots, and suffixes. They were also asked to give 
ples of words composed of these units. From the correct and incor 


I 
responses on this preliminary test, Form A of the Morpheme Recognit 


am 


Test was constructed. The morphemes used in Form A were as follows 


Roots: Latin: -clud-; -dict-; -duct-; -fect-,-fic-; -fim-; -jac-,-ject-; -mas 
-pell-,-puls-; -pon-,-pos-; -rupt-; -sect-; -tact-. 
Greek: -gram “graph 
Prefixes: Latin: ab-: ad-: con-,com-: de-: di-,dis-: ex-,e-,extra-; in 
( Eng. 7); in-, im- ( Eng. not) ; inter-; per 
sub-: trans 


Greek: dia-. 
Suffixes: Latin: -ant; -able,-ible; -fy; -ous; -tude 


Germanic: -en (causative) ; -er (comparative) ; -er (agentive) 


The fore-exercise is typical of the 36 items in the test proper 











l. ready [] 1. writing 

a 2. read 

[] 3. regression [] 2. back, again 

[] 4. region 

[-] 5. repeat [] 3. true 

|] 6. return 

[] 7. rectangle [] 4. very | 
| 





[The instructions which preceded the fore-exercise included the f 


ing, which will serve to explain the item: 
In the LEFT-HAND column of each problem there are several v 


which have some common element of meaning. This common eleme 
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is represented by groups of letters in the words. But the group of 
rs which is found in each word does not have the same meaning in all 
You are to find all the words in which the group of letters has the 
eaning. Place a cross (X) in the box to the left of all the words 
have that common element of meaning. In the RIGHT-HAND col 
he problem are 4 words or phrases, only one of which is the 
juivalent or meaning of the language unit common to the words 
just marked. Place a cross in the box to the left of the correct 
' hrase 
After doing the fore-exercise, the students were told the correct re 


nd the item was fully explained to them. They were told that the 





e was similar to the items in the test, and warned that the letters 
' 
ting the common meaning might occur anywhere in the word; that 
on element might not be exactly identical in all the words in the 
olumn: and that the common element of meaning is not the whole 
the word but merely adds something to the meaning of the rest 
Finally, they were told, “Most important, remember that there 
re from 2 to 5 or 6 words in the left-hand column which belong 
You will be penalized, however, for wrong answers 
A was administered to approximately 180 students in ‘How to 
ions and elementary psychology laboratory classes, and separate 
obtained for the ‘ex nple (left-hand column in each item) 
meanings” (right-hand column). The scores on meanings cor 
th the scores on examples to the « nt of .842 ). The total 
ited as the examples score (scored right minus wrong) plus 
eanings score. The odd-even reliabilities of the eparate parts of 
\ found to be 
Raised by 
Spearman—Brown 
randg formula 
Meaning 670 054 Q()3 
f Example orrect responses - .890 + .020 a4 
ples—tright minus wrong 906 018 951 
"@ $4 ( } t 


, 
reliability of the right minus wrong method of scoring the 


significantly higher than that of scoring the correct re 


; 


not 


was decided to continue using the form 
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*) 
avoid testing willingness to guess. Nevertheless, the high correlation betw 
scores and meanings scores, where variability in guessing sho 
nportant factor 


probably indicates that guessing is not an it 
raising the reliabilities of the test, an item analysis 


pe of 
determine which items were not sufficiently discriminat 

was found that the items on in-,im-( Eng. in) 
discarded 


ion. It 
-ant would have to be 





tO justify inci 
pell-,-puls-; -fect-,-fic-; -ly-; -en-; and 
s reason, and hence Form B included only the 30 remaining items, w 
certain modifications sugge sted by the reactions of tl tudents to the t 
The iter vere also arranged in order of difficulty. Form B was administ« 
is a work-limit test to about 90 students in sophomore | sychology labor 
es at the University of Minnesota. Data were also collected on 
following variable 
1. English Recognition Vocabulary Test, Form 1, by Robert H. § 
hore and | D. Eckerson. Score was the number correct on the 173 it 
the first part of the test, entitled ‘General Terms.” 
Revised Alpha Exa tion Form 5, administered with short 
time-| ts iS omary in elementary psychology laboratory class 
{ Unive y f Minnesot 
3. Nu r or y I of Latin study bot nm sec iry hoo! 
[ presents the odd-even reliabilities and other data on the 
rnal consistency of Form B. The correlation between exan ple and 1 
f Form B was somewhat higher than for Form A;; this sig 
ntly higl ( tion, which in a sense is a measure of reliability 
tif ilitic effort expended in constructing Form B 
TA I 
t 5 Ip Co Mo { t YGNITION 1 
F 
‘ t if , I ré 
Ur rrected ( rected gth with Form A Ur r 
r r(x 2) r(x 1 ) 
t 8 03 ® 4 
‘ 042 5 vt 
M 656 OGE t 670 
‘ 
vith Examy 121 + 016 49 
gives the means and standard deviations of the 
: Alpha tests, re 


Il. whi 


1 the Morphen e Re 


i . : 
ognition, Vocabulary and Army Aly 
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le range of ability on the morpheme test but apparently a fairly 


wide 
ted range of ability on the vocabulary test. Hence, some of the cor 


ns reported in this study may suffer from a restricted range of ability 
ny conclusions which may positively be drawn from such correlations 


| 


1, of course, be interpreted as even more significant. Table III is 


ed to show the distribution of the number of years of Latin study. 


TABLE II 
DEVIATIONS OF SCORES ON THE MORPHEME, 


MEANS AND STANDARD 
AND ARMY ALPHA TEsTs (N = 76) 


VOCABULARY, 





i Highest Possibl 
Score Mean S.D 
nheame Total Score 167 93.91 93.45 
Examples 107 59.43 14.48 
Meanings } 17.11 4 48 
\ Total Score 173 124 87 664 
y Aly TotalS ‘ 143.18 18.1 
TABLE III 
D E YN OF THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF LATIN STUDY 
Ye rs f Latir 
Study f 
5-1 33 
1.5-2 “9g 
2.5—3 4 
3.5—4 9 
76 
[he main problem of the investigation, namely, to examine the inter 


hips among morpheme recognition ability, vocabulary, general 
id the study of Latin, was attacked by a correlational analysis 
are based on 76 cases, the mumber of cases 


ations used throughout 


h the data are complete The correlations of the variables with Latin 
ire biserial r’s, where the dichotomy in the distribution of years of 
1 14 or more years of 


} 
tudy is made between zero years of study anc 
with exposure or non-exposure to 


i Thus, in effect the correlations are 
tudy. These biserial co-efficients are transmuted into corresponding 
' 
n rs for use in the partial regression equations 


[he zero-order correlations among the variables studied are pre sented 
le IV. The differences in the correlations of vocabulary and Latin 
f the separate scores on the morpheme recognition test are not 
nt, but this probably excludes the possibility that the morpheme 
ition test is merely a measure of vocabulary. If it were, it might rea 


ik 
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i 5 j 


TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS 
(Not Corrected for Attenuation) 


Morpheme Recognition Scores 


Total Score Examples Meanings Vocabulary Army Al; 
ibulary 427+ .094 270 > .106 423 + .094 
Alpha 251.107 '256+107 (272+ '106 .468+.090 
7 ts ; 141 + .123 5 + .109 O81 > .143 118 
r s+ 098 350 + .101 441+ .093 65+ .111 094 + 
ymnably be expected that the correlation of vocabulary with examples SC 
would be significantly higher than the corresponding correlations with n 


since a large vocabulary is required less by the meanings part 


h item tl by the ex umples part, which often contains infrequent 

fa iar word As a matter of fact, the morpheme recognition test 
es with vocabulary only to the extent of .427. The effect of Latin is n 
irked in tl ise of the meanings than in the case of the examples 

h pe t the difference between the r’s is not significant 

Tl re \ (Table V) was approached from two st 

s: (1) edicti of morph wes from the other variables 
(2) p 1 ocabulary scores from the other variables. First let 
onsider the prediction of morpheme scores. The Itiple correlatior 

wee! rphen [ orenition score as dependent variable ind vocal 
Army Alpha, and Latin study as indepen lent variables is .559. Of the 
pendent variables, vocabulary and Latin study make significant and appr 

imatel jual contributions, as shown by £8 coefficients of .386 and 
respectively, but Army Alpha makes no significant independent contributi 
The ability represented by the Morpheme Recognition Test is hence ass 
to some extent with both vocabulary and Latin study, but is indepen 
yf that part of general ability which is not covered by vocabulary abi 
Sin he ro-order correlation between Morpheme Recognition scores 
Army Alpha, .251 + .107, is reduced to .064 when vo abulary 1s part 
out, we may conclude that general ability as measured by Army Alpha 


iffects morpheme recognition ability insofar as general ability affects vo 


’ I 
iry. Furthermore, the study of Latin affects morpheme recognition al 
lependently of the two other variables studied. It is also found that 
tion of Morphx Recognition scores solely from vocabulary and | 
tudy is just as efficient as prediction from all three independent varial 
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TABLE VY 
SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONAL ANALYSIS 
N = 76 
iables 
1. Morpheme Recognition, Form B, Total Score 
» English Recognition Vocabulary Test, Form 1, Total Score 
Revised Alpha Examination, Form 5, Total Score 
Exposure to Latin 


n of Morpheme Score (1) Prediction of Vocabulary Score (2) 
} variables (2, 3, 4): I From 3 variables (1, 3, 4) 
Re p< 01° 75 t OT 
f " Ps 
‘ p 5 p « 
60 I ol l 4 ’ 
I . 59 + .081 R, ws -577 = .079 
variables 2 and 4: Il. From variables 1 and 
24 403 p « Ol B, 320 Dp « 
2 62 p< 01 . 885 Pp « ) 
] ; | het | 


This is to be read: The probability is less than 1 in 100 that the contri- 


1 
rt chance 


this variable could be accounted for merely on the basis 


[he prediction of vocabulary scores presents a slightly different picture 


iltiple correlation coefhcient between vocabulary and the other 3 vari 


I } 
s .577 and lies at about the same level of prediction efficiency as the 
onding coethcient in the case of morpheme recognition predi tion 


the 8 coefficients show that Army Alpha scores and morpheme recog 


res each make significant contributions to the prediction of the 


core, whereas exposure to Latin seems to have if anything a 


tive effect on vocabulary. Prediction of vocabulary from mor 


recognition and Army Alpha scores alone is almost as good as with 
ion of Latin study. 

\s to the factors determining vocabulary, the interpretation may be 

that besides general ability, there is some separate entity, inde 

f intelligence and not affected by Latin study, but associated with 

recognition ability, which is correlated positively with vocabulary 

ty might tentatively be described as “interest in words” or “aware 

nguistic units.” * 
ncerning the effect of Latin study on morpheme knowledge and on 
iry, we have the paradoxical situation that whereas Latin definitely 


the ability to recognize morphemes and the knowledge of their 


gs, it has no necessary effect on English vocabulary. This is true in 


It is hoped that a factor analysis of verbal ability, now in progress, will make 
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spite of the fact that morpheme recognition ability is partly related to vocal 
lary. The interpretation seems to follow that the teaching of word derivation 
ber se in Latin classes does not aid in enlarging English vocabularies unk 

possibly, specific attention is directed toward words not already known 


ised by the students. Word derivation as commonly taught in first and s 


re derived from Latin; the teacher seems to be content to impress the 


ui 


lent with the high percentage of English words which have come down ft 


Instruction should be extended to cover those l« 


ommon words which are nevertheless of importance in conveying fine d 
e possible, besides, that derivation taught 


the classical languages. 


tinctions of meaning. It is quit 
Latin classes supported by a more thorough knowledge of Latin than wo 


be obtainable otherwise, would be a more adequate basis for enlarging En 


lish vocabularies than a mere smattering of assorted roots and affixes « 


well taught in English classes. Knowledge of word derivation as a mnemoni 


vice has often aided the writer in retaining the meanings of unusual word 


; 
i¢ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Both for scientific purposes and for the stimulation of interest 


lerivation, a test of the knowledge of roots, prefixes, and suffixes in Englis 


words was dev eloped and found to have a corrected reliability of .893. TI 


test is called the Morpheme Recognition Test, 


2. The Morpheme Recognition Test correlated .42 


Eckerson Vocabulary Test, .251 with the Revised Alpha Examination, | 


7 with the Seas! 


5, and .489 (biserial r) with participation or non-participation in Lat 


/ 
1gy 


3. By the multiple regression technique it was found that only | 


ind vocabulary made significant contributions to the prediction of morph« 
knowledge, and only Army Alpha and the morpheme test made signifi 


contributions to the prediction of vocabulary 
i. Since the results show that the study of Latin influences morp! 

knowledge but not vocabulary, the teaching of word derivation in Lat 

classes does not necessarily aid in enlarging English vocabularies. It is 


possible. however. that the teaching of derivation could be effective if sp« 
I ’ i 
attention were paid to the derivation of less common words not familiar | 


the students 





1 year Latin classes is often directed largely to the commoner words which 
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COMPARISON OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH-SCHO¢ 


PUPILS WHO HAD PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT WITH 
AVERAGES OF THEIR RESPECTIVE GROUPS 


I L. RODGER 
Phoenix Union High S« ; 


Editor's note: What are the effects of employment upon scholarship? 
sents important data upon the subject collected from pupils 


led in the Phoenix, Arizona, High School 


l prol ) indicated in the subject title was investigat 
A Study of the Economic Activities of Pupils in the Phoenix Union | 
School." The scope of investigation was limited to the boys and git 
he freshman, sophomore and junior classes of the Phoenix Union | 
School during the academic year 1936 
i du Questionnaires were submitted to the pupils and the 
obtained were basic as to the extent of part-time employment. Que 
uire data were classified by grade and sex to show (1) who had had ; 
employment; (2) who had been employed fewer than twenty hours 
week; (3) who had been employed more than twenty hours but fewer 


thirty-five hours per week: and (4) who had been employed thirty-five 
s / 4 


School achievement of part time workers was checked against the 


of the parti ilar group of which each part-time w wrker was a part 
king comparisons the following named items were considered (1) int 


ence ratings; (2) grade point averages; (3) percentage of period abset 


ind (4) percentage of. subject failures. No attempt was made to 


hy man boy From an analysis of Table I, which shows recor 


of freshman boys who worked and the class averages, the follo 
neralizations were drawn. The average intelligence quotient rating for 
thirty-five or more hours a week was 3.45 lower than for 


[he intelligence rating was likewise unfavorable to the 


livision of tl lass containing boys who were working fewer hours 
vould 11 te that freshman boys with relatively low intelligence 1 
Ed L. Rodgers A Study of the Economic Activities of Pupils 

[ High § ol (Unpublished Master's Thesis, University of S$ 


112 


ed as part 


1 


i 


I 
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more time at work not connected with school than do pupils with 


r intelligence ratings. 


TABLE | 


| 1 OF LQ., GRADE PoINTs EARNED, PERIOD ABSENCES, AND SUBJECT 
‘ RES OF FRESHMAN Boys WORKING PART TIME FOR Pay" 
WitH ALL FRESHMAN Boys 


, 
' Average 
Percent Percent 
Amount of Grade of period of subject 
e employed 1.Q points absences failures 
: 106.20 14.2 4.7 5.6 
' 105.50 14.2 5.3 8.2 
20 to 35 hrs 107.09 13.4 6.3 11.2 
more 
rs 102.75 12.6 8.1 12.5 
, ition confined to work activity during school year. 
indred seventy represents the total number of earners belonging 
in boys 
table should be read as follows Averaging the entire class, 
6.2; the grade points earned was 14.2; the period absences in 
nd the percent of subject failures was 5.6 
licate tl he gerade average for the cl hole w 
a indicate that the grade average for the class as a whole was 
because of the time spent at outside work. Grade point averages 
oup working more than twenty hours were lowered. Absence and 
res for each division of freshman boys having part-time employ- 
sed directly with the number of hours worked a week. With the 
rking as much as thirty-five hours a week, both absences and tardi 
1 approximately 100 percent over the average for the class. 
in girls. From an examination of Table II, it is seen that the 
shman girls working had an average I.Q. rating two points 
ve average of all the girls in this class 
TABLE II 
1.Q., GRADE Pornts EARNED, PERIOD ABSENCES, AND SUBJECT 
OF FRESHMAN GIRLS WORKING PART TIME FOR PAy* 
' WitrH ALL FRESHMAN GIRLS 
’ Average 
i Grad« Percent Percent 
points of period of subject 
LQ earned absences failures 
111.0 18.25 3.7 2.0 
g art time 109.0 16.80 5.1 4.4 
ition confined to work activity during school year 
tative sampling of iss 
} I s table should be read as follows Of the 123 girls forming a 
the average I.Q. was 111.0; the average number of grads« 
5 ! f absences, 3.7, and the percent of sub 


percent 


é 
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mw) P 
The grade point average for the group having part-time empl 
was 1.45 lower than for the entire group 
[he period absences and the subject failures were each signifi 
higher for the group having part-time employment 
Sophomore boys. Table III indicates that sophomore boys workit 
time had slightly lower scholastic achievement than did the group as a j 
For the working group as a whole com; ured with all the sophomot 
a j 
the following were indicated 
1. Grade point average was .55 of a point lower 
Absence average was 1.1 percent higher 
5. Subk failure average was 2.0 percent higher 
TABLE Ill 
COMPARISON OF IL.Q., GRADE PoINTs EARNED, PERIOD ABSENCES, AND St 
FAILURES OF SOPHOMORE Boys WORKING PART TIME FOR Pay" 
Witrnw ALt SOPHOMORE Boys 
Ave Lee 
Pet t 
\ t ‘ | of pe i 
ployed 1.Q points bsences 
Y 110 ) t4 
9.4 i4 ° 
per week 107.0 13.8 ¢ 
‘ r e } 3 
I week 110 14.3 ; 
a r leratior onfined to work t ities during school year 
do] mined by sampling of 126 members of class 
. r nber 251 represents the total number of irners belonglir 
more hoya O 
Sophomore boys working twenty to thirty-five hours a week 
verage intelligence rating 3.5 points below the group's average. Fr 
data on this gro the following facts were learned 
lL. Grade point average was 1.3 below that of the iss 
». The percentage of period absences was 1.8 higher than f 
3. Subject failures were 4.8 percent higher than for the group 
For the fourteen boys working thirty-five or more hours a w 
having an intelligence rating approximately the same as for the whol 
f sophomore boys, the following was disclosed 
1. The grade point average was .8 below the class average 
The absence average was 1.1} percent lower than for the clas 
3. The subject failure record showed 4.9 percent higher than 
’ 
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} 
| more girls, Table IV compares achievement of sophomore girls 
, with the average performance of all the girls of the class. The data 
consistently that the earning group of this class of girls had achieve 
rds averaging approximately the same as the whole group. 
TABLE IV 
OF 1.Q., GRADE PoINTs EARNED, PERIOD ABSENCES, AND SUBJECT 
FAILURES OF SOPHOMORE GIRLS WORKING PART TIME FOR Pay* 
' WitH ALL THE SOPHOMORE GIRLS 
Average 
Grade Percent Percent 
points of period of subject 
L.Q earned absences failures 
pling of 126 girls 109.5 17.1 4.7 3.8 
ne part time 108.6 16.8 4.7 3.5 


ration confined to work activities during the school year 
Data from Table V, which compares the different groups 
boys, indicate the following 
r} ‘ntellicence , + tie 5 
ine average intel igence rating of pupils working part time was l 
her than for the class as a whole 
[he grade point average for the earning group was 1.29 point 


in for the average ol the entire group 


There was only a slight difference between the absence records and 
subject failures of the two groups compared 
TABLE V 
O RISON OF 1.Q., GRADE POINTS EARNED, PERIOD ABSENCES, AND SUBJECT 
FAILURES OF JUNIOR Boys WORKING PART TIME FOR Pay* 
WitH ALL JUNIOR Boys 
Averag* 
Percent Percent 
Amount of Grade of period of subject 
employed 1.Q points absences failures 
108.0 15.56 4.7 3.6 
109.5 16.85 4.6 3.3 
r more hours 
per week 108.2 13.40 6.9 7.3 
leration confined to work activities during school year 
ned by sampling of 146 members of the class 
ber 126 represents the total number of earners belonging to thé 
boys 


irison of the records of the seventeen junior boys who worke 
hours or more a week indicated the following 
Che intelligence average was approximately the same as for the class 
The grade point average was 2.16 points below the class average 
The period absences average was 2.2 percent higher 


The subject failures average was 3.7 percent higher 
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Junior girls. A comparison of the entire class of junior girls with | 
who worked part time (Table V1) indicates: 

1. That the difference in intelligence averages was inc onsequential 

2. That the difference in the averages of achievement was negligib! 

The comparison between the class and those employed more than twenty 
hours a week gave a somewhat different picture. Here it is noticed (1) tl 
higher than the 


-- 


the employed group had a grade point average 1 
average; (2) that the period absence record was 3.5 percent higher t 
for the class; and (3) that the subject failure record was .5 percent 


than for the class 
TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF I.Q., GRADE Potnts EARNED, PERIOD ABSENCES, AND SUBJ 
FAILURES OF JUNIOR GIRLS WORKING PART TIME FOR Pay“ 
Wirn ALL JUNIOR GIRLS 


Average 


Percent Per 
Number Amount of Grade of period of sult 
»f girl time employed 1.Q points absences fail 
Cl 111.6 18.4 5.2 ! 
6 110.5 18.6 5.6 17 
10 20 to 35 hours 
per week 110.0 20.1 8.7 12 


*Consideration confined to work activities during school year. 
Determined by a representative sampling of 123 members of the cla 
The number sixty-five represents the total number of earners be ging 
to the group of junior girls 


Comparison of failures. 1. Boys. Figure 1 reveals the decrease 


ject failure in moving from the lower to higher classes among the bo; 
also shows that percentages of subject failures were corresponding! 
mong the earners 

With the freshman groups no significant difference in intelligence 
was found as indicated in Table I. With the sophomore groups it n 
seen from the data in Table III that the average intelligence rating wa: 
percent below that of the class average. It is therefore possible that th: 
tive high percentages of subject failures among the freshman and soph 
boys who were employed part time resulted from relatively low effort or 
the effects of time and energy spent on affairs that did not pertain to 

The junior group of wage earners, having a 1.5 points higher 


intelligence rating than the class average, had a better achievement r 


every particular. 





De 
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SUBJECT FAILURES OF Boys ACCORDING TO CLASS AND EMPLOYED GROUPS 
Girls. Figure 2 indicates that despite the process of selection due to 


ng girls, the freshman class had a lower percentage of failures 
econd-year class. In the junior group the percentage of failures 
t than in either of the two lower grades. In the freshman year alone 

rative records of girl earners show to disadvantage. With the 


roup, also, the average intelligence rating was indicated in Table 


vo points below the average for the group. 
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I re 2. Supyecr FAILURES OF GIRLS ACCORDING TO CLASS AND EMPLOYED Gi 


Among sophomore and junior girls who were employed, there was 
significant difference in ability from the group averages as shown in 7 
IV and VI. The percentages of failure were approximately the same 


iasSS avceraves 
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NDANCI 


AND ACHIEVEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOI 


Lé Intel 


elligence in the opinion of many persons is only one of 


litior 
he twee 


F. H. FINCH 


and 
C. L. NEMZEK 
University of Detroit 


‘i 


ing pupil achievement. The authors present data 





n attendance and school achievement with inconclusive 
+] had a P _ ane } 
I f ti relation Detween amount or reguiarity OF attendance and 
’ ; 7 ! i ‘ 
veme have yielded mainly negative results. None of these 
een h as would conclusively demonstrate the absence of any 
etu n th tor P niectio;g First t ill there } | n aT 
etween the factors in question irst OF all, there has been oni 
ty in attendance within most of the groups studied While it 
; ' 
poss ) measure achievement differences between groups when 
1! ] 
lifters y 45 5 percent, it does not follow that marked 
ndance will not be accompanied by measurable differences 
; oe ee that hav lealt with tl 
I l 1i¢ econd } ic¢ tne scudqaies { ave ade@ait WILN Tills 
e€ in so instances een iimited to one or two semesters 
is coupled with the one previously mentioned, the chance 
existing relat nship would be observable is still further re 
tl third pia e€, no singie study has deait with data from a group 
5 ogeneous ») age, sex, home Dackground and other factors 
I 8) lanner De Of influence upon the relation in question 
sequence, prot ibly, is the dithculty prowing Out of the limita 
ents available tor the measurement of achievement and 
| .1! j - 
If intelligence tests are designed in a fashion such as will afford 
. ! | | - -_ 
iparison Only among individuals who have in general a common 
f experience, can one logically control measured intelligence in 
, inc the eftect upon achieve ent prod iced by Varying the ex 
lividuals At any ra he community of function between 
t¢ $5 an penerai tests OF § ool achievement 1s suthcient to oer 
= . eT ae the present which 
e to y investigatio h a probiem as the present which 
Hesse wo fy $s Oo sures Evidence that this 1s the case ts 
ertain r ft result t 1 analysis of the records of the 
t I f Mins ta High School made in cooperation with 
A 1 of the University of Minnesota Institut 
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found in Gordon's (10) study of retarded children. Among 184 phy 


detective children who had attended school on the average 48 percent of 


} 


time since age five he observed a correlation of .313 between IQ and per 


of attendance. The correlation between EQ and attendance for the 


! 


group was | lentical. Similar relationships were found among gypsy ch 
who, on the average, had attended school only 35 percent of the ti 
five. Data were ilso presente 1 for a third group, made up of 76 cl 


; 


who lived on canal boats, and who therefore differed from other 


both in their home environment and in their almost complete non-att 
|. These children showed very slight gains in MA during th 


it schoo 


nentary school years; the rank correlation between CA and IQ was to 


76 + .03, and the average drop in IQ between ages 6 and 12 apy 
to be about 5 points per year. In the light of these findings the auth 
oncluded concerning the abilities measured by mental tests “. . . such 
ities are not develope {1 without schooling or its equivalent, and as 
juence the tests do not evaluate them apart from schooling, except / 
n the ise of children under six or seven years of ag Quite pe 
ibsence from school in amount sufficient to be reflected in a general 


of achievement, as the EQ, will also show an influence on the IQ as 


nined by tests of the kind ordinarily us¢ 

The tr of tl earlier studies of the 1 t110n Oo! ittend 
achiev vere not vexed by such prol ems as the ove, since the 
no effort to control intelligence, nor to obtain 1 e than a very rough 
of achievement [ypical is the work of Ayres (2) who, in a paper ¢ 
Irregular Attendance 4 Cause of Retardation oncludes that i 
uttendance is accompanied by lov C of p otion, al 
Keyes (13), who reports frequent abser sociated with retardati 


ore recent dissertation by Cooper (5), using the same general type 


ere ire rather ncertain grounds [of he conciusion that amot 
ntrat ove O px I! ol ne retarda n at the end of th ve 
harceal te irreonular attendanc: Feingold Q likey : nN 
nars irt lar attendal! ngoid (8) likewise assumes a 
relationship af observing an association between regular attendan 
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standard achievement tests at the beginning, and again at the end of 
ter. Gains in achievement test scores and teachers’ marks were each 
d with percentage of days attended during the period. The relation 
bserved lead the author to conclude that gain in achievement age is 
percentage of attendance only in those cases having extremely poor 
and that attendance shows a closer relationship to teachers’ marks 

i) than to objective measures of achievement. It was found that con 
the effect of intelligence (measured with a variety of tests, the results 
were apparently combined indiscriminately) by partial correlation 
nificant change in the relationships. Furthermore, Odell found 

e in successive semesters was correlated only to the extent of .19. 
(17), studying data from five rural counties, found the correla 


n attendance and teachers’ ratings as to quality of school work 


t .35 for children below age 8, and .20 to .25 in older groups 
His eport does not permit an evaluation of these coefficients in 

variability of attendance records in the different age groups 
(18) reports slight negative correlations between attendance in 


| 


hool and teachers’ marks, but on such a limited number of cases 
17 
res are statistically insignificant 


(19) compared the achievement of senior high-school students 
tardy or both on ten or more days in a school year, and that of 


} 


vhose attendance was perfect throughout a school year, with that 


student body. The records were classified according to ability, 


| 


isons were made at various levels. No mention is made of the 
ability employed, nor is the index of achievement intelligibly 
The number of cases at each level is also unfortunately omitted 
ts that students never absent or tardy surpass the average of the total 
ly in achievement, while those absent or tardy ten or more times 


Bre ’ ! ‘ } } | ; . 
vility levels shown to be below the general average in achieve 


, ' > | 
(21), correlating attendance and teachers marks for 307 pupils 
| i } ] rf » 7 ; 7 
3, found a zero order coethcient of .34. By partialling out intelli 


reness, desirability of home location, economic status of the 


distance from school, a figure of .23 was obtained. This author 
hese cases the rather surprisingly high correlation of .71 between 
} } 


ring the four years prior to entrance to 7B and attendance in 
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riodgds showed a correl 
n 


attendance tO marks in 


sitive Cc 


ography While the 


7 
iS data it may Well 
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yrrelations in each 


ract that the observed relati 


irtments are 
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ent with intelligence constant, despite the fact that intelligence 


ve the following regression 


as determined upon 70 
iects who were between ) and 12 years of age when tested 


Z, == 692 Z, + .171 Z, + .126Z, 


were available. She does, however, gi 


} ] 
yr estimating standard educational scores 


Z., and Z. are mental age, school attendance, and chronological 
tively 
third study is that of O’Brien (15) ho examined r rds of 58 
; , 
ne-teacher elementary s ls. He found that durir oO an 


nded between 80 and 90 percent of the time, and 


' | 
ss than 80 percent of the tim Witho iving details of h om 
I tates that the group with the higl { at endance wes Not sur 
; , 
yf the others in scores on achieve nt t n spelling, reading 
writin iddition, an tiplicati He also s s that r 
' 
1 more common in the lov tendance gro but that the 
etween mental te es ttendance is only 5 for th 
; 
it 


, , : 
1} f the relation I iss size to achievement in 





en (12), in a study of the 
' ' } ! ! 
ol algebra, considered regularity of attendance as a possil e factor 
ed. He found, however, a negligibl rrelation between attend 
| 
nieve nt fo he 8O cast f hich he obtaine lata. Butler (4 
tad ; r | | ; ] . 
sented lata wn h nal i I \ nool ents who 
irks are absent less fr ‘ y than lents who ft oO 
nd Nemzek (9) have reported a small but significant relation 
en attendance and teact ks for high school girls. Data on 
, ’ ' = ! 
the same school did not, however, exhibit an equal relationship 
i I 
- | } ’ } > led , | 
ps 0 iris, in 1din Li4 [ Us ises vealec part co 
), respectively, betweer lat ind achievement with 
stan ( my ble f s I ( iro the sal S 
. Ss ‘ 
(N 101) and i(N 14) 
(3) ports evidence f sex-diff $ s of abser among 
l sity of California High School. She finds sex-diff el 
! Zies ( ) his t } } f } 
t ten is well as the i ment rec 1 of DoyS i Riris b t 
jetermit whether | s (pre ] ted) w affecte 
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Che following findings are based upon the records of 300 grad 
the University of Minnesota High School, of whom 141 were boys 
59 were girls. Absences have been expressed in average number of 
per year the individual failed to attend school, and tardiness in average n 
of mornings per year on which the individual came late for the oper 
f school. Conditions affecting absence and tardiness may be consider 
lifter from those prevailing in ypical secon lary school, as these stud 
ume from homes wid scattered throughout Minneapolis and St. | 
\ e proportion of them came relatively lo: distances to school, 
ere dependent upon street cars or upon private means of transportat 
lfurthermor there were p obably few or no absences for economic reasor 
Intelligence juotients were obtained from scores on a battery of } 
roup tests given to each st dent at or shortly before the date of his entr 
Uni sity High School. The tests employed were Army Alpha 8, H 
rty Delta 2, Pressey Senior Classification, Terman Group Test of M 
Ability, Form A, and Miller Mental Ability Test, Form A. The s 
h test w sed to calculate intelligence quotients according to tl 
tructions in the re¢ spective 1uthors’ manuals, and then, using the techt } 
scribed by Miller (14), all other than those from Terman were con\ 
to Terman equivalents. From the fiv iotients thus available for each 
h iddle va has been employe $ a meas of intelligence 
The measure of achievement s derived by mputing for ea h 
lual an honor poin era ised upon teachers’ marks in all su 
I in high school : 
[he zero or oefhcients furnish evidence that among this gro 
oys rity an rom pt 1 school attendance are practically 
Oa ve nt by teachers k Among the girls, on the 
nd, there exists veen these same factors a correlation of approxi 
[he partial coefficients show it the observed relationships hold 
telligen s controlled 
The sex-difference in these relationships resembles, in both mag 
nd d ion, that observed in a previously cited study based upon data 
p high school in Minneapolis (9). The evidence from these 


usion that regularity 


strongly favors the concl oO 
high-school girls is associated to a slight extent 
them by their teachers, while among high school 
indicates the existence of the same degree of as 


f attendance on the | 
with the marks assigt 


boys there is nothing 


ociation. There is of 
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TABLE I 





ATION OF (1) ABSENCES AND OF (2) TARDINESS TO (3) ACHIEVEMENT 
AND TO (4) INTELLIGENCE 


Males Females 
N 141 N 159 
M, 6.42 7.68 
M, 2.76 2.58 
M. 1.20 1.55 
M, 117.10 117.30 
SD 5.07 37 
~ 238 2.16 
S 650 
sD, 11.60 10.50 
j . 034 + .06 —.309 = .05 
0 O6 aa = uo 
| . +t + 06 306 + .05 
3 138 + .06 076 =. 05 
: +.590 + .04 L585 +.04 
030 > .06 219 + O05 
; 090 + .0f $23 + .05 


estion the validity of marks as a measure of actual school achieve 
irregularity of attendance may in some cases influence teachers to 

in their markings against students whose achievement is equal 
their more punctual classmates. It hardly seems plausible, however, 


sex-difference in such discrimination that could be responsible 


tionships that have been observed. No more easily supported is 
sion that girls find their achievement dependent upon regular class 
it that within the limits of irregularity here involved, no such 
( nship exists among boys Inste id, it 1S possible that among girls 

haracteristic or combination of characteristics which determines 

; th achievement and regularity of attendance, and that no such factor 
ng boys. The data at hand are obviously insufficient to place 
explanation on other than a speculative basis. It appears, never- 
merit more extensive investigation, since the discovery of such a 
tht lead to at least a partial understanding of those qualities, not 


with present day intelligence tests, which contribute to academi 
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Following each test the papers were collected at the end of the | 
ind then handed back to the pupils for checking the following day. Ir 
meantime, the student teachers recorded each response to every item on 
test sheet on squared graph paper. After the pupils had checked the | 
the following day, the assistants again recorded the responses and ch 
the papers. This would reveal the actual number of changes and the m 


of errors due to carelessness 
RESULTS 


1. The percentage of error found when pupils che ked their own ¢ 
sing plus and minus responses for the true false items ranged from apy 


mately seven to eight percent. The percentages were 6.94, 8.10, an 


for groups I, II, and III respectively. These figures show that each 


iVl at +} 


three groups had approximately the same tendency toward dishonesty 


up I which was composed of 153 chemistry pupils it 
found that an average error of 4.49 percent occurred while they cl 


their neighbor's examination papers requiring plus and minus respons¢ 


TABLE I 
ERRORS IN CHECKING EXAMINATION PAPER 
Part of® No. of No. of No. of Percentag« 
Study Pupils Iten Errors Pupil 1 
1 2 3 4 5 
| ( ‘ } 0) 163 15 iL: 6.94 
Neight 151 ‘ 4.49 
II. ¢ er ne Owr 136 13.61 } y 810 
Neighbor 136 13.60 440 3.24 
& 3 cking Own 64 6,4 7.58 
Exchanged 60 6,000 7 61 


*In Part I of the study plus and minus responses were employed f 

$0 true-false iter In Part II plus and minus responses were employed 
checke own papers, and plus and zero when checking their neig! 

apers. In Part III plus and minus were used in checking own paper ar 
12 » wher ; exchanged according to specific directions. The c!) 
gned } name n a specified place on the paper, and blanks were cros I 


3. When plus and zero responses were required the percentage « 


was reduced to 3.24 while 136 pupils in group II checked their neig 


i. In group three the percentage of error was reduced to .61. 1 


slightly over one percent less than the teacher errors of 1.75 and 1.3 


cent found to occur in checking two groups of 136 papers each. App! 
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lf of the errors were due to cheating, that is, deliberate changes 
es by the checkers 
[here were two significant observations resulting from this which 


rrthy of mention. 


) Pupils tend to do less cheating and be more accurate in checking 


i 
I hbor’s papers than while checking their own papers 
) Bright pupils tend to cheat, as well as pupils of less ability, 
ot to as great an extent. The correlation between honesty anc 
pupils was found to be .324; and between grades in chemistry 
y it was l 


CONCLUSIONS 


hecking of objective type examination papers can be done as 

1ore accurately than teacher checking if the work is controlled 

) responses must be employed with true-false items; multiple 

s must be underlined; pupils must be required to exchange papers 

han friends: blank items must be crossed out before checking 

1 the name of the checker must be placed on the paper so as to 
pupil personally accountable for the checking 

Pupils checking their own papers results in scores which are too 

e for just grading of pupils. 
Controlled pupil checking of papers may have many desirable 


It makes possible more efficient teaching because 


I 
) Pupils can secure a prompt evaluation of their work; (2) rem 
1 be done at the most effective psychological moment; (3) the 


le to spend his energy and time preparing more effective lessons 

‘ } } - : 

teacher's vital energies can be conserved, and (5) learning can be 
tisfying to the pupils 

ermore, the pupils are given an opportunity to have a part in the 

work 
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Editor's not Much |! been said in t pertaining to 
la ) ns of heredity and env nn t intelligence 
< s a if } ! in 
IN TH! li} i?hy-e1gpip y earo A Peé 1é4) j 
Education, A. T. Jersild' summarizes several experimental studic 


have been made of the effects ol special exercises 


mental factors) upon motor performances 


performances that have been studied, the 


these behaviors are | 
It has been asserted by some writers that 


Pee 


opment, that their performance is almost completely uninfluenced by 


t 


exercise. These activities have therefore sometimes been described as 


} ‘ le | ; wee 
turally fixed activities Although this latter descr 


these 


ry 


ence 
ittle or entirely unaffected by spec 


Sim 


I 


ms 
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BASEBALL PLAYERS 


C(raining 


the 


to 


simple 


i 


indi 
practice or 
ehaviors dep 


pon structural! conditions, such as Sensory, Muse ular, Or neufai 


tion 1s perhi ps not 


iccurate, it will doubtless be conceded by most readers that some 


probdaDly more dependent upon struct 
I 


, 
A limitation to most of the ex] 


+} / 


periods of stumulation were of relatively short duration (at most, six mot 
; 


Crimmic 


1e behaviors which were investigated wet 


c 


With reference to these experiments, Jersild 


What would happen it longer periods of training, with varyil 
niques, COVvering a wider range ol performance, had been employed, 
io not tell. Moreover, further information is needed 
of abnormal deprivation of opportunity for s 
possible, in the general field of motor de 
opportunity to exercise potential abilities may have a more pronounce 
on the negative side than special training of Opportunity will exert 


positive SIde 


A. T. Jersild Education Motor A 
National Society for t Study | Education 
School Publishing Company, 1939), pp. x—442 


* Ibid., pp. 60-61 
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obvious reasons major difficulties will need to be surmounted before 


2oing experimental studies of the effect of deprivation of oppor- 
exercise will be reported. In so far as the present writer is aware, 
ive experimental study of the effect upon human adults of depriva- 
pportunity to exercise their potential abilities has been reported.* 
the almost insuperable obstacles which preclude this type of ex 
n, the present paper can report no such experiment. On the 
his paper by a statistical analysis attempts to disclose, in part, the 
of certain environmental factors (among them, perhaps, depriva- 
pportunity to exercise potential abilities) upon the development 


; | , . l aaler . ] . 
5 Lt ¢ ) ; y Ls 2 é iciy,. é ali § 
of a very comy lex physical skill, namely, baseball skill 


METHOD 


unnual editions of Who's Who in Baseball,* the present writer 

places of birth for 1,052 professional baseball players. In the 

f Who's Who in Baseball, the publishers make the following 
tatement 


ook, as its name implies, is devoted to the better known or more 

rs of the two major leagues. Who's Who does not claim to 

ords of all the major league players nor even of all the reg- 

in attempt would be impossible, if for no other reason, because 
wually changing personnel of the big clubs.’ 

litors of Who's VW in Baseball have succeeded in their attempt 

talented players of the two major leagues, tabulation of the 

th of the players whose names are included in the annual edi 

rf i should reveal whether or not extraordinary baseball 


be recruited more from some geographical regions than from 


iling each new edition of Who's VV in Baseball, the editors 


the names of about 35 players; these are the names of players 


s, “The Effect of Restricted Practice Upon the Reaching, Sitting, and 
I'wo Infants,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (1935), pp. 17-32 


pioneer study of infants in which a moderate amount of deprivation 
xercise was the major experimental factor 

i in Baseball, published annually by the Baseball Magazine Company, 

New York City Data were obtained from the 1912 edition, the 


1921 inclusive, and the editions of 1923 to 1939 inclusive. 
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who have been released by the major league clubs. And each year the : 
of approximately 35 new players are inserted. It seems obvious that 
group, the individuals whose names are included in Who’s Who in Ba 
ure the most skillful baseball players of the United States (and of the 


world). From what parts of the United States are these highly sh \f 





players most likely to be recruited ? 


As was stated previously, study of 24 of the annual editions of JJ 
Who in Baseball revealed the places of birth for a total of 1,052 differ 


individuals. Of this number 1.034 were born in the United States. T} } 


} 


number that were born in each state of the union was next ascertained. A 
would have been anticipated, marked regional differences were found. § 
states produced relatively large numbers of professional baseball play« 


few states produced none at all. In general, the more densely poy 


states produced the greatest number of players, and the less populous 


produced the smallest number of players More important for our pt 


purpose ts the question In proportion to their total white population 


much baseball talent was contributed by the various states of the union 


As a means of answering the foregoing question, the white popu! 


of each state of the union for the years 1890, 1900, and 1910 was first ascer 


} 


tained. Data for negroes were excluded because negroes are not permitted t 


play in the two major leagues. And population data for the years 18 


1 


1900, and 1910 were utilized because most of the players whose pla 


birth were ascertained were born between the years 1885 and 1915. 


The succeeding step may be illustrated best by indicating how the 


y 
c 


> 
c 


for two of the states were treated. Of the 1,034 baseball players who 
born in the United States, 82 were born in California. If it be assumed tl 
California should have contributed in proportion to the average of het 
population for the years 1890, 1900, and 1910, California might lo 
have been expected to contribute only 24 of the 1,034 players. Act 
California contributed more than 3 times as many professionals as 
logically have been anticipated upon the basis of her white population 


specifically, California produced 3.42 of her expected quota. 





If Minnesota had contributed professional baseball players in p 
tion to the average of her white population for the years 1890, 19% 
1910, 26 of the 1,034 players would have been born in Minnesota 


records reveal, however, that Minnesota contributed only 4 of the 
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ils, Minnesota thus produced only .16 as many baseball players 
ygically have been anticipated upon the basis of her white popula 
Query: Why, in proportion to her population, did California con- 


wre than 20 times as many professional baseball players as did 


I 


I presents information regarding: (1) the number of profes 
iseball players that were contributed by the states which lie south 


und Missouri, and (2) the number that were contributed by the 


rly tier of states. In examining Table I the fact should be borne 


his table presents the numbers of players that were contributed 
the states in proportion to the average of each state’s total white 


wr the years 1890, 1900, and 1910 


TABLE | 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYERS THAT WERE BORN IN SOUTHERN 
[Hose THAT Lig SOUTH OF KANSAS AND MISSOURI) AND THI 


[THAT WERE BORN IN THE Most NORTHERLY TIER OF STATES 








riayers 

Average white Per cent ontributed 

No I Per cent population 1890, of total in proportior 

te players of total 1900, and 1910 white pop to white poy 
82 7.93 1 2.32 3.42 
29 13 2.23 
10 30 33 
f 6.00 2 5° 1.70 
13 at 1.10 1.15 
16 1.5 7 1.60 
24 2.32 l, 1.57 1.48 
25 2.42 l 1.77 1.3 
6 58 18 1 
9 87 .94 1.04 
8 3.68 ® 1.88 1.96 
‘ 2 80 7 2.26 1.24 
1.64 1.42 1.15 
1.64 1.12 1.46 
3.08 l 20,197 19.78 1.6 

5 i8 648 0 
1 185, 29 
l 10 38,15 J 
] 10 9 
4 .39 16 
17 1.64 8 55 
21 2.03 j 57 
75 7.26 1.20 
98 9.48 6.77 1.40 
69 6.67 10.85 61 
3 29 51 57 
4 2Q an 
4 ) l 38 
302 29.21 04 o38 t ( 
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It will be seen at once from Table I that, with the exception ot 
Mexico, each of the southern states contributed more than its expected 
of professional baseball players, and that each of the northern states, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, contributed less than its expected quota. Peni 


vania contributed 1.40 of its expected quota, and Ohio contributed 1 





its quota. Although the 14 southern states that are listed in Table I po 
only 19.78 per cent of the white population of the continental United S 
during the years 1890, 1900, and 1910, collectively, these states cont 
33.08 of the 1,034 major league baseball players. This was 67 per cent : 
than mere population data would have led one to anticipate. The 13 n 
states that are listed in Table I, with 36.96 per cent of the white pop | 
of the United States within their borders, supplied, on the other hand 


9.21 per cent of the major league players This was 21 per cent 





their populations wo Id have led one to anticipate. Had the 13 
TABLE Il 
I 12 STATES OF THE UNION WHICH CONTRIBUTED THE LARGEST Ni 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYERS IN PROPORTION TO THEIR W1! 
POPULATIONS, AND THE 12 STATES WHICH CONTRIBUTED TI 
SMALLEST NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYERS 
Per cent t 
Nam if States of total Ave ge white Per cent cont 
Ww h contribut No. of e.g. of population 1890, f total in pr 
in t players players 1,034 19 ind 1910 white pop to wl 
i T 1 $2 7.93 1,57 St ~ 
\ na 3 ’ ¢ 339 ] 
Ca ina 38 3.68 l 1.164 1.88 l 
I t 6.00 9 662 1 
M ip; 6 1.55 ‘ 8 
Maryland I 47,181 1.4 
Ala na ‘ 32 1 { 
Oklahoma 7 1.64 61.4 ] 
Per yivania 98 9.48 4585 819 6.77 
Georgia 25 42 1 17,146 1.77 
N r . 5.61 868.957 { 
© gor Ss R7 150.466 6f 
rot 454 43.9 7,845.36 6.34 
Names of states 
t buting 
fewe t pla 
Idaho { 185 7 
Ne ida ra] ‘ ? 07 
W voming f 96,1 { 
Minnesot ; 39 1.697 ) 951 
Sout kot l 10 424,157 6 
North Dakota 1 .10 354,655 52 
Montar 1 10 238 5 
New Mex ] 10 0 La 
Maing 4 39 697,160 1. 
, nect t 6 58 908.25 1 4 
} 2 19 281,605 4 
West Virginia 7 68 934,040 1.38 


Tota! 27 2.61 6.068 462 e o¢ 
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ributed at the same rate as the 14 southern states. the 13 northern 


ul 


ld have produced 638 of the major league players instead of 


Il presents: (1) the 12 states of the union which contributed the 





er of professional players in proportion to their white popula- 
(2) the 12 states which contributed the smallest number in pro- 


white populations. It will be noted from Table II that, of 


which contributed most in proportion to their populations, only 
lie north of Oklahoma. These four are Oregon, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania. Of the states which contributed least in propor- 
populations, only one (New Mexico) lies as far south as 


i 


found in general that the large cities contributed more major 
; than their combined populations would have led one to antic 
When data for the 52 


y, it was found that these 52 cities had supplied 19 per cent 


largest cities of the United States were assem- 


ional baseball players than their expected quota. As a group, 

I I ] s 

southern cities tended to supply more than their expected 
- 


with few exceptions, the northern cities tended to supply 


4 


heir expected quotas. Inspection of Table III will bear out the 
I l I 
ssertion 
lable III each of the 17 cities that is listed in the upper half of this 
} 


ied more than twice its expected quota-of baseball players For 
Oakland, California, contributed 6.174 of its expected quota, and 
SCO supplied 1.531 of its expected quota. In contrast to the cities 


sted in the upper half of Table III, those listed in the lower half 


yntributed much less than their expected quotas Thus, Boston 


124 of tts expected quota, Jersey City contributed only 


1 quota, and the first seven cities which appear in the lower 


325 


lable III supplied no individuals at all who were listed in Who's 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


book, The Biological B f Human Nature,® H. S. Jennings 





sis that each trait of an organism depends for its development 


ae | 


ity and environment Since every trait ol the organism depends 


. nings, The Biological Basi f Human Nature (New York: W. W 
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n both heredity and environment, it is absurd to speak of native 


quire 


d traits if by 


solely to heredity and 


aC quired 


Wwe 


mean 


| 


ui 


ue solely to environment. It is entirely legiti: 


however, to speak of trait diff 


erences that are due either to hereditary fa 


or 


organisms that 


to 


environmental 


re 
are 


fac 


genetically 


For example, individual differences a: 


alike must be due to environmental f 


had ident 





um 


. 4 
iariy, 


individual differences among organisms that have 


environments must be due to genetic factors 


Although in his book Jennings ilk 


strates the foregoing thesis 


! 
j 


ndividual difference 


s in plant color and individual differences in othe: 





imple characteristics, the generalization that Jennings presents is a 
proa one He says, Itor example 
7 : 
TABLE Ill 
TH AMERICAN CitT1res WHICH SUPPLIFD More THAN Twice THEIR Ex! 
QUOTAS OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYE! AND THE 17 CITIES 
WHI SUPPLIED THE SMALLEST NUMBER OF PLAYERS 
PROPORTION THEIR WHITE Po ATION 
| 
Average whit Per cen cor 
ree No. of Per nt population 1890, f total in pre 
tributor players of total 1900, and 191 white pop. towl 
lakland, Cal : 7 84,53 1247 
San Francisco, Cal 23 2 32.029 1900 4.5 
Los Angeles, 9 87 150,198 2216 3.92 
Houston, Texas 2 19 33.196 0502 7 
Nash e, Tenr 3 29 57.133 0843 { 
St. Louis, Mo <8 2.71 535.525 903 
Birmingham, Ala 19 39 § 0576 
Kansas City, M 8 77 62.196 »408 3 
Atlanta, Ga 29 64,789 156 
Da is, Texas « 19 : 5 : 677 8 
Indianapolis, Ind 6 58 153 4 69 
San Antor Texa y 19 4.a9 SUS 
ayton, ) 29 84,228 1243 
incinnati, Ohio l 1.06 31 16 1626 
Pittsbur Pa 1.26 389.88 575 
( imbus, Ohi i 39 122,88 81 
Springfield, Ma 19 63,91 943 
Smallest contribut 
Akron, Ohis 4 2 678 
Fort Worth, Tex ' 4 is 
H tford, Conr t 15 
Minneapolis, Minr 0 ; f 
Newark, N ] 51.469 ‘ 
yvidence, I I {08 44 
Youngstowr 12 
Boston, Mass ] 10 547,988 .8085 
é ( ty N ] ] 10 624.4 { 
St. Paul, Mint 10 167 
New York C 2 7 { 
tha, Neb 135 4 9 
Buffalo, N. Y ; Vf 051 
eattle, Wash ] 16,541 70 
troit, Micl ; } 314,641 4643 
Yew Haven. Conn l 0 104 , 1643 
Philadelphia, Pa 14 5 1,233,211 1 0 
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presence in some States OF a population sufficiently dense to make tea 





possible and tempting (this condition may have been lacking in some 

states which produced no professionals, i.e. Idaho, Nevada, and Wyo ) 

(3) the tradition and the custom of playing baseball (these factors n 

been lacking among the Scandinavians of Minnesota and the Dakotas) 

(4) available space for playing baseball (this may have been lackir L— 
example, in New York City). 





It is not to be inferred that the southern parts of the United Stat 
vided ideal conditions for the development of professional baseball | I 
We know only that, the existant environmental differences resulte 
differential production of profe ssional basebal! players that has been s 
herein. If the environmental difterer yf the nortl | he sout 
( the nvironmentai differences of the north and of the x 
een greater than they were, it seems safe to assume that the regional 
ences in the production of professional baseball players would hav 


rreater than those actually found 
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FIGURE 1 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYERS CONTRIBUTED BY EACH STATE IN PRO 
rO THE AVERAGE WHITE POPULATION OF EACH STATE FOR THE YEARS 18 



































CE AND VALIDATION OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


WHEN one teaches, supervises, or carries on administrative work one 

through the performance of specific acts considered appropriate to 
k performed. All sorts of theories may be entertained about what 
e done under various conditions. but when one comes to act one 


some particular manner. These specific acts or patterns of acts 


hniques of education about which so much has been written and 


improvement constitutes the ultimate goal of much that we call 

lucation. The whole of professional education is concerned 
nd conditions. We are here concerned with acts 

ly no aspect of education has been more generally misunder 
this. One of the commonest and most disastrous misconcep 

h seems to be implied in current attacks upon educational prob 

sometimes explicitly said, is that once the theory is understood the 


based 


will follow as a matter of course. This misconception is 
series of sub-misconceptions: a) that the common elements 
upon which educational theory is based are all inclusive. Im 
these elements common to a number of particular situations such 
which practitioners are responsible, (and the generalizations 


them), they consume only small segments of each or the total 





) that the generalizations of which educational theory is com 
y specific and objectively defined acts. Seldom are generalizations 

drawn. There is usually great ambiguity as to their meaning 
they mean many things to many persons at different times and 
working under different conditions. c) that techniques are con 


' 


single considerations (generalizations). Ordinarily there is a con 


es and some one must make a decision, frequently on short noti 





inadequate criteria. d) that the application of principles is 
very important The correct applic ition of principles is not easy 
sa high quality of mind notwithstanding an occasional statement 
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to tl ntrary. Misconceptions such as these and others have done very 
rm; at best they have led to a great gap between theory and practice, 
5 e instances to the distrust ol practitioner by theorist and vice ver 

In general practitioners tend to resolve this conflict by saying that 

oo much theory, that it is impractical and academic, and that it i 
tant. At least from the practitioner's point of view there i 


very W 1enir ! Way to se tneory if practice In the absence ol 


lefine S$ rit theory to bear upon practice, practitioners set 
peting theories based upon personal experience. Sometimes they 
that tl no rule and one must depend upon judgments 
on tl \ there is t of lost motion and this rais 
to the portant question: How may one committ 
‘ aif ‘ of ed tor to decisions about the techr 
] } } 
teacl s sion, and administration, and employ the aids 
] I sup there ar¢ without doubt, first of all [ 
oncrete leart aching situation 
ee "aap 
£ ] 12 Oo! 8) Sscrence 
; a ee ae oe h , ood 
S 1 one point of view the choice of te 
al eae th a - the poal ae 
Cc ; I na isticS OF the Situation: the foais sougi 
1 the conditions under which the work is done 
| ) ral f ré te to the unique ispects ol the Situat 
ind generalization the generalizati 
ents common to a number of situations. Ho 
5 abo the si i S al verined generaliza 


I { [ Th inswer not \ Io begin with 


ese nes ral mi .f 
ind s ( msiderapie n wer oO! 
{ re pertinent to the situation 
} ' ! | } : bit 
the rts ofl cts implied Dy each (positi 
I 


egatively): probably one might then recall possible acts (alternat 

hand: each act must be tested against 

for agreemet 1 non-agreement; and each principle m 

weighed for pertiner to the situation at hand and for importance; f 
nsider the un spect of the situation at hand. Tl 
ent about what to do. At best the jud 


is that it may have objective fe 


rent will be fo 
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works, broadly conceived; at best the validated generalizations of 
of education are possibly merely temporary props or aids in the 
n of judgments. 
purpose of this editorial is to call attention to a problem in the 
professional education. The problem here stated has implications 
rely for those concerned with bridging the gap between theory and 
ut for those engaged in research of all sorts. Certainly the goals, 
conditions for which different generalizations are true need to be 
re explicit Possibly too the time, money, and energy necessary for 
result need to be considered too as well as the merits measured by 
Possibly more consideration needs to be given to the appro 
aspects of techniques as well as to their relative merits. In the 
eneralization we need to know more about their relative importance 
nce. Some times to apply one principle one seems forced to 


; 


Tr 
I 
other. These and other problems seem to be important in any 


mpt to apply the findings of science to practice 


A. § 


BARR 
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mment on the surprising agree- 
existed between them. 
H. R. Hamley, Professor of Edu- 
f the Institute of Education at 
versity of London, reported on 
rrelations found between vari- 
noting that “the highest corre- 
it we found anywhere was that 
the spelling as judged from the 
scripts and the spelling test 
There the correlation was 





f the Scottish representatives 
Drever and McClelland re 
results of some of the 

lertaken in Scotland: one on 
ligence of Scottish Children” ; 

[The Prognostic Value of Uni- 

Entrance Examinations in Scot- 

another on the qualifying ex 

which is taken upon gradua 

the primary school to deter 

type of subsequent education 
pupil will receive. Elaborate 

studies were made over a pe- 


veral years in order to deter- 


= 


rrectness of the predictions 
basis of the examinations 
of this study were not yet 


but the examinations seemed 
adequate, correlations between 


xaminations being as high as 


he United States Dr. W. S 

ported on the results of the 

nia Study, Dr. Ben D. Wood 

activities and program of 

erative Test Service, and Dr. 

uke commented on examination 
es and results. 


book 1s primarily interesting for 
it gives of the educational sys- 





the state of development of test 


in each of the countries repre 
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sented; and also because the verbatin 
report of the discussions gives an im 
pression of the different personalities 
involved. 

HAROLD GULLIKSEN 
University of Chicago 


MYERS, ALONZO F., and Kirer, Louis: 
M. Problems in Public School Super 
vision (New York: Prentice—Hall, Inc., 
1939), pp. xii + 211. $2.00 
The volume Principles of Teaching by 

Thorndike which appeared in print in 
1906 is said to be one of the first texts 
to include problems for study. The late 
S. E. Parker, in 1915, predicted that texts 
would increasingly include true problems 
as distinguished from mere questions 0: 
the text. He further predicted that sepa- 
rate problem manuals would appear t 
accompany given texts or even so con 
structed as to be useful with any goo 
text in the field. Parker himself publishec 
what was probably the first problem book 
to accompany a college text 

Parker's predictions about problems i: 
the text and problem manuals have beet 
amply justified on the lower levels. Ele 
mentary and secondary subjects and fields 
now contain many such teaching aids 
This innovation, like all other departures 
is much slower in penetrating the colleg 
level 

The volume here reviewed is a valuable 
addition to the small number of problem 
manuals available on the college level. It 
is superior to most of these books, first, 
in the amount of detail given with each 
problem, and second, in the sub-questions 
accompanying each problem. 

The book is divided into eighteen units 
each of which contains from two to four 
problems, forty in all. The units refer t 
typical major functions or processes of 
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ipervision such as “Problems Relating to used with any standard text 
Teachers Meetings and Conferences, in the held of supervision 
. 

S i n i ation ve Organiz: 

ee in Relation to the ——— The problems are all practi 
tion f Supervision Induction and 

i au statements could be improved m 
suidance Jezinning Teachers,” “Su , 
Guidance of Beginning ache tm @ Sow cones bat he feb os 4 


pervision in elatic to S rior Teach : om 
per©rvisi n Relation » Superior c we 1] stated and stimulating Th 
1 


f Super 10f 1 Relation to Weak " 
rs ipervision in Relation . functions are nearly all cover . 


ind Inmadequately Education Teachers 





lems are omitted upon such topic 


[he specific problems under these uni Evaluation of Educational Pr: 


readings m be illustrated as follow : . 
eadings may be illustrated soulows Studying and Evaluating the Cur 


nitiat r 1V 4 r a ' . 
Initiating an Activity Program in though there are a few that 


School That Does Not Want It,” How af P 











elate » that. Two others that ar 
Should a Music Supervisor Make the ted are The Study and Eveluatic 
[Transition from Traditional Supervision pervision’s Own Procedures. and 11 
Consultant Type of Service?”’, “Aiding f research and experimentatior : 
Teachers in Diagnosing Pupil Difficulties ver, the problems included sh i 
Arithmetic by Means of Tests nost teachers how to construct 
Each probl m is described in concrete — nlv on the units included 
necific terms at the length of from tw: ehenvae mitted This problem 
» four pages. A list of analytic questions hould prove of definite use to 
follows designed to direct the student in urses in supervision and 
probing the situation. A_ bibliography es a E 
. mcludes each problem A feature of the wc aeeke ba 
W. H. Br 
t of problems is that it is not designed 
ccompany ny one text it may be Hart ira University 
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’ 
w-up activities, and 


Office of Education, Fed 


l activities relating to 


View Company, 1940), 





lity of the readings taken 





CooK, KATHERINE M., and REYNOLDS, 
FLORENCE E. Opportunitie for the 
Preparation of Teachers in Conserva 

n Education, Pamphlet No. 90 

(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 

Education, Federal Security Agency, 

1940), pp. 13 


For those interested in the teaching of 
nservation, the authors list courses 


} 


available and the institutions in which 


<y are offered. 


Doi, Epcar A. Evidence Regarding t/ 
Nature of Intellicvence from the Stud) 
f Inferior Deviates, Reprinted from 
Addresses and Discussions of the 
Thirty-ainth Year Book of the Na 
tional Society for the Study of Educa 
tion, 1940 (Salem, Mass.: Newcomb 
and Gauss, 1940), pp. 9 
In this reprint of a paper read at St 

Louis, the author discusses the nature of 

intelligence as revealed by the study of 


the mentally deficient. 


GRIZZELL, E. D. Educational Stud and 
Their Use, American Council on Edu 
cation Studies, Series I, Volume IV 
No. 11 (Washington, D. C Tr) 
American Council on Education, J 
uary, 1940), pp. 74 
The Committee on Implementation of 

Studies in Secondary Education report 

on its study of the ways and means 

which the results of educational research 


ry be put into practice 
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Ho.tmes. Henry W., et al. Educational 

Research: Its Nature, Essential Condi- 
and Controlling Concepts, Amer- 
ican Council on Education Studies, 
Series I, Volume III, No. 10 (Wash- 
D. C.: The American Council 
November, 1939), pp 


S705, 


ington, 
on Education, 
189 

The Subcommittee on Educational Re- 
search presents a critical analysis of the 
logical foundations of educational re- 
search in the areas of: child development; 
the measurement of abilities, aptitudes, 
and achievement; reading; guidance and 
and the struc- 


personality adjustment; 


tural aspects of educational finance 


An Experiment in 

A Report to the 
undation on Projects in 
Evaluation of Secondary School Prog- 
ress, 1929-1938, Bulletin No. 31 
(New York: The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1940), pp. 61 


LEARNED, WILLIAM § 
Responsible Learning 


Carnegie F: 


The authors present a Carnegie Foun 
dation report on an experiment conducted 
in four Pennsylvania schools in which the 
attempt was made to replace motivation 
by course and teacher's “mark” 
with an interest in the meaning of ideas 


and ability to use them intelligently 


credit 


MACKINTOSH, HELEN K. Elementary Ed 
ucation: What Is It? Bulletin 1940, 
No. 4, Part I (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1940), pp. 31. 


This bulletin is the first of a series of 
four and contains a brief outline of ele- 
mentary education, its nature, importance, 
the whole process 


and relation to 


education 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


of 


MANN, ALBERT R., and Havi 
Ropert J. General Education 
Annual Report 1939 (New Y 
General Education Board, 194 
171. 

The General Education Board 
on its research and experimentati 

ing the year 1939. 


SEWELL, Wituiam H. The Cons: 
and Standardization of a Scale 


Measurement of the Socio-Econom 
Status of Oklahoma Farm Fam 
Technical Bulletin No. 9 (Stillwat 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultura! 
Mechanical College Agricultura! 
periment Station, April, 1940), p; 
The author presents a scale for 


uring the socio-economic status of Oh} 


describes its 
] 


homa farm families, 


struction and standardization, an 
cludes that it is a valid and reliat 


ing instrument 


SPENCER, PETER L.; ET AL. T/ 
guage Arts, The Review of Educ 
Research, X, No. 2 (Washi 
D. C 
Association, April, 1940), pp 
In this issue of the Review, the 

review the literature on the languag 

for the three years ending October 


STRICKLAND, RuTH G., 
HARDT, N. L. Twenty-seventh A 
Conference Educational M 
ments, Bulletin of the School of 
cation, Indiana University, XVI, 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau 
operative Research, Indiana Univ 
July, 1940), pp. 37. 

This bulletin contains four pape 
at the Conference on Educational! 
held at Indiana Univ 

1940 


AND |! 


on 


urements 


April 8 


{Vol. 34, No. 2 


American Educational Res 
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uf 
vi 




















I 


irty ninth Yearbook, "I ntellj- 


Guy Montross, Editor. Ad- 
snd Discussions: Presenting 


Nature and Nurture’ of the 


Society for the Study of Edu- 


(Salem, Mass.: Newcomb and 


10), pp. 84 


' 


lletin contains addresses given 


neeting of the National So- 
e Study of Education, The 
jucational Research Associa 
e National Society of College 
Education held at St. Louis, 


ARLINE. The History of 


Education in Cumberland 


idahoc Counties in Maine, The 


tin, XLIII, No. 1 (Orono, 


sity Press, 1940), pp 


presents a history of two 


s from 1603 to the present 


WEN D., ET AL. Youth, De 


and the National Welfare 


D. C.: American Youth 
American Council on Ed- 

), Pp. 7 
ntains the recommenda 
American Youth Commission 
Chairman Owen D. Young 
on Military Affairs of 


Representatives, July 26, 


AND OBJECTIVES 
A. “Reasoning Problems in 
Si / Se Zé nte z " a 


XL, No. 6 (June, 1940), 


uggests a type of problem 
ppeal to children of the ele- 


econdary school age 
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BRUMBAUGH, FLORENCE. “The Place of 
Humor in the Curriculum,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, Vill, No. 4 
(June, 1940), pp. 403-409. 

From a study conducted with children 
of ages seven to thirteen, the author con- 
cludes that such children have humor 
tastes that are different from those of 
adults and need teachers who have a 
sympathetic interest in their type of 
humor 


HARRIMAN, HENRY I. “A Businessman 
Looks at Education,” The Educational 
Record, XXI, No. 3 (July, 1940), pp 
395—405 
A businessman discusses the objectives 


of education 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 


BANKS, ANNA K. “An Evaluation of 
Students’ Attitudes Developed Through 
Homemaking Instruction in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Oklahoma,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, Vill. No 
4 (June, 1940), pp. 368-376 
“he author presents data from a study 

of student attitudes and home economics 

instruction from which she concludes that 
there is a need for more effective instruc- 
tion in the development of desirable atti- 


tudes in home economics classes 


BUEGEL, HERMANN F. “The Effects of 
Introducing Ideational Elements in 
Perceptual-Motor Learning,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XXVIII, No 
2 (August, 1940), pp. 111-124 
The author presents data from an ex- 

perimental study from which he con 

cludes that ideational contexts give an 
advantage in the initial stages of learning 


i patterned motor performance 
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DAHLE, Casper O. “The Verbal Thought 
and Overt Behavior of Children Dut 
ing Their Learning of Long Division, 
lournal of Experimental Education, 1X 


No. 1 (September, 1940), pp. 1-8 
TI vuthor presents data from whi 
les that verbal records reveal 
errors not apparent in written responses 
during t learning of long division 


Davis, Ropert A The Teaching Prob 


len f 1075 Public School Teachers, 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1X 
N (Septembe: 40), pp. 41-6 
I tud f teaching 
t iut { com ics that 
. “ { S$ a maior 
t ffect of the we 

, to cheapen the general qua 

r I gz I 


( Septemb 1940), pp. 3 i”) 
Tt jut! pi ts data from an « 
I tal study of current history teach- 
ing and concludes that a sound-film was 


a more effective teaching medium than 


Orr, DoROTHY Does Remedial Read 

ng Carry Over in Junior High 
chool?” Peabody Journal of Educa 
n, XVIII, No. 1 (July, 1940), pp 


Idren, th ithor concludes that 
remedial reading instruction given in the 


lementary school increases the probabil 


ity of success in high school 
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tion,” Educational 
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The author discusses the eval: 
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Research News and Communications 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
leachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























Was The second year 
for the Psychologica 
Issues, tentatively en 
y of War, is expected 


it November 1. It has 


of J. F. Brown, | 


sas Ralph Gundlac 
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possible approaches to the modification Gooch, Alpheus Marshall, Eugene R 
f contemporary institutions which John Cassels, Leon Marshall, G 
luse war McCloskey, Edward Thorndike, Vv. « 
Social Studies Yearbooks.—The Arnspiger, G. H. Griffiths, Rudolf M 
Eleventh Yearbook of the National ley, Edgar Bye, Archie Troelstru; 
Council for the Social Studies is entitled Harold Clark, editor. 
Economic Education. It will appear The Twelfth Yearbook of the 
about November 1, at which time it will tional Council for the Social St 


xe distributed free to all members of which will appear in November, 1 
the National Council and also be made is now being prepared. The s 
ivailable to others at a cost of two dol treated is Social Studies in t/ 
urs a copy for the paper edition and two mentary School. The editor is William 
lollars and thirty cents for the cloth edi Young, head of the Division 
n. Formal presentation and discussion mentary Education, State Departm 
f the yearbook will take place at the Education, Albany, New York 
ial meeting of the National Council Both yearbooks have been pian: 
Social Studies in Syracuse ler the general supervision of the | 
November 21-23 lications Committee of the N 
s as a school subject receives Council: Mary Kelty, Burr W. P 
n r emphasis of the volume nd James A. Michener, chairma 
gh there is also consideration of may be secured from the offic 
f economics in “integrated xecutive secretary, Wilbur F 
1 “functional” curriculums, as well as 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., W 
ff the economic content of other social ton, D. C 
tudies. The first half of the volum« The three-day convention 
with urriculum problems in teaching of the social studies 
jucation, while the second mentary and secondary schools, 
f considers methods and materials. In at Syracuse, New York, November 
lition, there is a chapter by E. L under the auspices of the National ‘ 
[Thorndike on the question of, “Who cil for the Social Studies, begi 
uld Study Economics registration and entertainment on 1 
An extensive survey of the current giving Day. The Friday and §S 
tatus of economic instruction on_ the sessions will include speeches 
ementary, secondary, and junior colleg table discussions on a variety of 
vel ontains the research findings of such as: civil liberties, the teacl 
rs. Other chapters give economics, the place of geograj 
pecih iggestions for using motion pic defense program and the social 
chart pamphlets, and curriculum trends, and _ classr 
ld trips in economic education. The thods. Among the speakers who 
i pter contains an annotated pear on the program are: Edmut 
t of print materials for use in Dixon Ryan Fox, Theodore I 
ng nomics Ernest Horn, Merle Curti, and 
Cont t the yearbook are James. Anyone interested in so 


1 ‘ H | Ruth Gavian, Wilbur ition is invited to attend Room 




















inquiries should be sent to 
Price, chairman of local 


ts, Syracuse University. 


n Art.——The fortieth year- 


the National Society for the 


£ 


I 


. 
i 


lucation is entitled Art in 
ite and Education. Copy is 
to press for this 1941 year- 
Society, the first in its history 
ctly and systematically with 
urts. The volume will be 
for discussion at the 

11, meeting of the Society 
City. It has been in prepara 
the past three years by a 
under the chairmanship of 
Curator of Education at 
Museum of Art, and Chair 
Division of Art at Westert 
sity, who provided this 


ne was prepared on the 
worked out by the lat 

ty of the University of 
who conceived and proposed 
g. There are four main 
ws: (1) Art in Ameri 

) The Nature of Art and 
f Experience, (3) Art 


It Aims, Procedures and 


(4) The Preparation of 


K 1S intended to be a sur 


eas and practices it 


al arts in this country 
ls. It is intended also as 
uisal of the present situa 
recommendations for im 
these recommendati: ns, 
or various contemporary 
ught are represented. 
Ss not a treatise on teaching 
narrow sense, or ’ 


assroom and studio proce 
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dure. It deals rather with the more gen- 
eral and fundamental aspects of educa- 
tional methods: the main objectives, ma- 
terials, and types of activity involved. It 
is mot restricted to formal, classroom 
schooling, but considers also the many 
outside influences, good or bad, which 
can be broadly grouped under the head- 
ing of “art,” and which contribute to 
the shaping of personality. 


The first part does not deal directly 
with education at all, but with the visual 
arts themselves as vital present activities 
in American society and as types of 
productive enterprise whereby people 
gain a living through providing goods 
and services. It considers visual arts 
partly from the consumer's standpoint, 
as a set of goods and services from 
which the user selects certain ones for 
purchase, enjoyment, and use. Thus the 
educational aspect is approached in a 
realistic way, in terms of art as an actual 
force in contemporary American life. It 
is hoped that Section I of the book will 
reveal in a forceful way the extent t 
which art is already a powerful factor 
in our social life and one to be taken 
seriously from the economic and social 
standpoint, as well as from the aesthetic 
point of view. Art is not conceived nar 


rowly 


s drawing, painting, and sculp 
ture alone, but as including architecture 
ind city planning, industrial and com 
mercial design, clothing, house furnish 
ing, printing, and theatre arts 

Due attention is given to the many 
ways in which these visual arts enter the 
American educational system. There are 
chapters on the technical training of 
professional artists, and on the arts as 
part of a general, liberal education; on 


the training of teachers and supervisors 


of art: on the arts as taught at various 
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a democracy 


New Statements of Policy—The Com 


mussion has given continuous recognition 


to the vital problems of educatior 
through its statements of policy 


De fen Amer 


Education and ibe 


can Democracy (July, 1940) suggests 
educational policies in support of na 
tional defense to meet the present worid 
situation. The Commission believes that 
the American system of education must 
play a central role in detens f 
! cracy It ime id tl it 6 6sCchnot Is 
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Occasional publication of inf 
been continue ¢ bur 
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n Democracy. The annual summary of 
leliberative committee reports has been 


ontinued, as well as the bimonthly 
eaflet, Educational Policy. 
Implementation Efforts—In the past 


ar the Commission has shifted its 


major emphasis from the preparation of 


publications to procedures of implementa 
tion. The continue 


consultants ex-officio 


instrumentality. The 


o be an important 

mber of active consultants now ex 
eds 3200. In addition, there are nearly 
1000 other persons to whom the Com 
nission sends certain of its publications 


about each new statement 


( peration with lay organizations 
yeen expanded. The Commission 
services of one of its staff mem 
four months to the Whit 
Hor Conference on Children in 
Democracy, while the secretary served as 
f the Committees on Or 
zation, Planning, Report, and Follow 
p. Other iy groups, such as_ the 


University Wo 
Women's 
mgeress of Parer 


American Association of 


the Gener Federation of 


‘ ) the National ¢ 


Teachers, the National Grange, o1 
ga isiness men, and organized 
en reached through printe 
‘ published articles. 
Professional organizations, particular! 


Education Association and 


Schox 


National 
the Ameri 


Administrat 


Association of 
ave greatly assisted the 
Commission in its 


Educational Policies 


work. Notable cooperation has also been 
evel ped 

American 
Edu ation, 
the Division of Afhliated Associations of 
he National Education Association 


Education in the 


Commission and 
Health, 
Recreation 


between the 
Association for 
and and 


roysical 


-An 


implement 


Civic Schools 


the Commission to 
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one major objective from The Pur; 
of Education in American Democra 


studying the ways and means of improv. 
ing Education for Civic Respons 

was initiated in the summer of 1° O 
this project, the staff members visited 
ninety secondary schools in twenty er 


states. The findings of the investigat 
have been brought together in a casebook 
of procedures in civic education which 
is scheduled for publication in Sept 
1940 

A small additional grant ft 
General Education Board in Marci 
made it possible for the Comn 





extend its study of civic educati: 
clude a group of CCC camps ar 


resident centers. A report on t 
education program in these ager 
been made to the American \ 
Commission 


This 


the secretary of 


progress report was pret 


the Commission, 
Carr 


Youth Commission, 1939-4 
strictly research activities of the A 


can Youth Commission have of la 


less extensive than in 
The Commission’s main energies a 


devoted to reviewing the informati 


previous 


has assembled, securing agreem¢ 


major issues, and implementing 
conclusions. Several st 


undertaken or 


ings and 


however, have been 
ried through to round out the prog: 


of fact finding 


A major project with import 
search aspects which has recent 
completed is the implementati 


gram in CCC camps and NYA 
centers. The Commission's _ stafi 
given technical control for demonst 
purposes of the educational and tr g 


activities in ten CCC camps sel 








wide variety of conditions and 
types. An advisory relationship 
maintained with 22 resident 


the NYA 
O s of institution, procedures were 


In connection with 


ted nd tested which it is believed 
in an improved program for 
people concerned. A report on 
K t, as well as an account of the 
Commission's previous 

the educational and social 
CCC camps, will be pub- 
volume to appear dusing the 
year. Its title is Youth in 
Work Camps, by Kenneth Hol- 
A sup- 


me analyzing case studies 





ted both projects 


from both projects is being 


Ruth Cavan 
ujor activity involving a 
lement of experimentation 


the spring and is still in 


rl is the Commission's rural 


project. It consists of 
lers of local rural com- 
‘ ire anxious to organize 


half of their young people 
ting these leaders with expert 
in some instances involves 
ncial support. Seven counties 


been 


rious types 


tentatively se 
of demonstra 
being 
lowa, Virginia, Georgia, and 

rk. The intended 
operate at all levels of 
ganization 


a nave 


are also made for 


project is 
community, 


county, 


It is to extend over a two- 
Howard Y. Mc 
t the University of Michigan, 


the Commission's staff as an 
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year period 


lirector and is in charge of this 
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Smaller research activities undertaken 
and completed during the past year in 
clude a study of citizenship training in 
CCC camps and NYA resident centers 
This was conducted by the Educational 
Policies Commission at the request of 
the American Youth Commission. A sur 
vey of public opinion with regard t 
youth and education was conducted by 
the Commission in cooperation with the 
Institute of Public Opinion 


organization. The re 


American 
Gallup's 
sults are now being analyzed and are 


George 


believed to be of great interest and 
importance 

staff of the Commission 
has been engaged upon various studies 


during the current year. An 


The central 


investiga 
tion of the problem of youth employ 
ment and unemployment has been going 
on under the direction of Paul T. David, 
associate director for research, who pre- 
report. The 


pared the present 


study has already produced an analysis 


progress 


from an economic point of view of the 
problems and policies of youth work pri 
grams, with special 
NYA. It is expected that this will 
eventually be published. The Commun 
ity and Its Young People, by M. M 
Chambers, is a recent staff publication 


reference to the 


designed to stimulate local leaders to or 
ganize action on behalf of youth. A staff 
volume analyzing the recreational prob- 
lems of young people is in an advanced 
stage of preparation. 

Other recent publications of the Com 
mission include the first three of a series 
of reports on_ its 
Negro youth. These are: In a Minor 
Key, by Ira De A. Reid; Children of 
Bondage, by Allison Davis and John 
Dollard; and Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways, by E. Franklin Frazier. There will 


extensive study of 
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be at least three other books in this 
Also on the Commission's publi- 
ation program ate Education in Family 
Living, by Joseph K. Folsom, and 
Matching Youth and Jobs, by Howard M 
Bell. The latter volume is an ovtgrowth 
of the Commission's demonstration 
project to improve guidance and place 
nent services to youth, conducted in c 
operation with the United States Employ 
ment Service 

recent 


An important implementation 


ictivity was the appointment of a spe 
ial committee of leading educators to 
nsider mecessary changes in the 


secondary-school curriculum. A unani 


nous report was adopted and has just 


cen published as a volume entitled, 
What the Hieh Schools Ought t 
Teach 

The chief accomplishment of _ the 
American Youth Commission during the 


rast ear is the ad ption of a series of 
tatements embodying the agreement of 


yi uth 


nembers On important aspects of 
problems. These have been published in 
separate pamphlets: A Program of Action 


r American Youth; Community Re 
The Occupational 


uld Youth 


nsibility for Y out 
Y out/ Sh 


id Vilfment! ui 

OF e? and Youth, Defense, and the 

Nation Welfare. These statements rep- 

resent 1 mumportant step toward achiev- 

ng the goal for which the Commission 

was created. The original documents and 
uries have been widely distributed, 


id special efforts are being made to 


bring them to the attention of commun 
] 
| 


eaders in a position to apply the 


es formulated 


y 


was originally f- 
grants from the General 
Board for a period of five 
1940. In Decem 


The Commission 
nanced by 
Education 


nding June 30, 


irs ¢ 


c 
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ber, 1939, the General Education Board 
provided general support for the Com. 
mission for an additional year ending in 
June, 1941. 

Secondary The Commis 


sion on the Secondary School Curriculum 


Curriculum 


of the Progressive Education Associat 

has already issued the following reports 
Reorganizing Secondary Education 
Science in General Education, Laneua 
in General Education, 


General Education, Art in General Edu- 


Mathematics in 
cation, Prose Fiction in General Educa 
Emotion and Condu 

Studies in Genera 


September 


tion and 
Ad lescence 5 cial 
Education is scheduled for 
publication and The Adolescent Personal 
ty: A Study of Individual Growth | 


January, 1941. 


Institute of Child Welfare, Uni 
During the year et 


f California 


July 1, 1940, increased attention » 
given to the preparation of materials for 
use in connection with educatio 

ticularly with reference to the t g 


*t teachers. 
Of some thirty articles and 
graphs published within this period 


summaries of grow! 


have involved 


studies conducted in the Institute (t 


Adolescence Study, the Berkeley Growt 


Study, and the Guidance Study): Bayle 
Studies in the Development of Young 
Children Jones, Principles N 


thods of the Adolescent Growt! 


and Procedures of the Ad 
Growth Study,” and Macfarlane 
Guidance Study.” A  monogr 
Espenschade, “Motor Perforn 
Adolescence,” deals with the devel 


motor functions, and 


particular interest to 


ment of 
resuits of 


of physical education. A monog 











Board tary publication by Tryon, 
Com f Adolescent Personality by 
ing in 1 “Studies of Individual 


iss the social judgments 
tionships of junior high 
xamined through the 
reputation tests. Current 
ital development are rep- 
series Of SIX papers con 
mbers of the staff to the 
Yearbook of the Nationa! 


Study of Education 


ieha 


for the most part with 
} 





nces upon menta 


mn the nursery schoo 





[ ter ages 
r5OM f that teachers in training 
Ss, not merely to group 
1 development, but also 
ils, considerable effort has 
levoted to preparing 
interpretative records for 
pils, covering a period of 
and dealing with var 
f physical, physiological, 
and intellectual devel 


ographed reports on sev 
ses have been utilized in 
jucation workshops du 

r of 1940, and also iu 
ration center of the Teacher 


ssion at the University 


" eal i six-year resear< 
mpleted, involving cc 


ration with the Oak 


t Institute is Harol 
vide the foregoing 
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tion of School Administrators, a division 
of the Texas State Teachers Association, 
and directed by Hob Gray, University of 
Texas, was established in 1937 for the 
purpose of improving classroom instruc 
tion in the elementary and secondary 
schools of Texas. 

During the period of 1937-39 an ex 
tensive checklist was distributed through- 
out the state to school superintendents, 
rural supervisors, and principals. After 
an analysis of responses had been made, 
results were published in the Texas 
Outlook with a view to fixing attention 
on the more important weaknesses in 
classroom teaching in Texas 

Throughout the school year of 1939-40 
a new direction was given to the work 
of the Survey through the inauguration 
of a program of classroom experiments 
performed by classroom teachers. All 
classroom teachers who expressed an in 
terest in this work were assisted in set 
ting up and conducting their experiments 
During the first semester the teachers 
received a set of bulletins designed to 
suggest and explain the procedures neces 
sary for conducting various types of class 

om experiments. These bulletins, pre 
pared by D. F. Votaw, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, treated such 
topics as the selection and use of 
standardized tests, equating groups 
keeping records, and reporting results 

An evaluation-form, in which th 
teacher was called upon to state whether 
values of a professional nature had re 
sulted from conducting the experiment, 
was distributed near the close of th 
school year. A pupil-response form was 
ilso distributed to all children in t 
classes directly involved in the experi 
ments f the participating teachers 


lefinit 
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values as a result of conducting an ex- 
periment. In addition, it was found that 
experimental-group pupils differ signifi- 
cantly from control-group pupils with re- 
gard to feelings of interest, enjoyment, 
and progress, the difference being favor- 
able to the experimental group. Results 
of the 1939-40 program will appear in 
a research bulletin published by the 
University of Texas Press. 

For the school year of 1940-41 the 
Survey will encourage continuation of 
classroom experiments, with particular 
emphasis on individualized instruction 

New Zealand Research.—The fifth an- 
nual report, 1939, of the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research includes 
a brief review of the organization's first 
five years and comments on the program 
for the next five years. The work of the 
Council was made possible by an initial 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. During this time most of its 
energies have gone into a survey of the 
organization and administration of educa- 
tion in New Zealand, a task that, in 
accordance with its original program of 
research, has involved investigation along 
two distinct lines. In the first place, the 
Council has undertaken a series of 
studies (most of them taking the histori- 
cal approach), designed to show how 
each of the more important parts of the 
educational system has come to assume 
its present scope and character, and to 
bring to light the nature of its relations 
both with other parts of the system, and 
with the general social and cultural back- 


ground. Concurrently, a second, comple. 
mentary set of researches has been under. 
taken. These are chiefly concerned with 
the various factors that determine the 
length and the direction of the path a 
child takes through the educational 
system, and thence to work, and their 
main purpose is to reveal in some detail 
how the educational arrangements actu- 
ally work as instruments of guidance and 
selection. Such investigations usually 
take the form of “follow-up” studies 
in which attention is concentrated on 
the transition points in a child's life, 
from home to school, from class to class, 
from school to school, and from school 
to work. 

The decision of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to continue its grants for a second 
five-year term assures the Council of 
adequate financial support until at least 
the end of 1944. With its own researches 
to finish, and the responsibility of keep 
ing in touch with a large group of part- 
time investigators, editing their reports 
and seeing them through the press, the 
permanent staff has plenty to occupy it 
for somc time. The Council has, however 
defined in general terms its policy for 
the second five years, and its plans will 
be further developed and put gradually 
into operation as work connected with 
the original program decreases. If these 
plans mature, the new research program 
will be mainly concerned with the prac- 
tice of education—the problems of th 
curriculum, of teaching method, and of 
school government. 








